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••w  of  toe  keen  interest  manifested  by  British  FaHary 
urm  and  other*  nngaged  in  thr  ImiaaUjf  in  regard  to  the 

••fcAfl**     «*£     •  WA     DLfeAA^^i**      I  •*_*•***»••»«          fc       f      »  M,  ««^  M^^b^^M^^^*.*         ^^^^^ 

•  :        i       .         •  I  •  '    • 

member*  of  the  National  Council  and  othm  intaratod  to  be 
on  the  tub^ct  at  a  meetlnf  oHhe  Natioml  Council  btldinJ«HHfy.lMi. 
lie  Commercial  Cottmelkir   to   the  Brut*   F«h>M 
i     !    1    <  :  .%bow&«tnenona  hi»< 

courseofhb  Addrait.  Mr .  Crow*fav«BMich  vateableand 
information,  and  pointed  oat  that  hbobpct  in  attcndlnf  thm 


mainly  to  find  out  in  what  way  he  could  be  of  aaiiiHafa  in 
Kntishtrade    He  was  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  obtain  a  food  4a*l 

^formation  and  suggested  that  the  Council  might  forma*  him  with 

points  on  which  they  desired  particulars,  which  he  would  endeavour  to 

supply.    As  a  consequence,  a  detailed  Questionnaire  was  drawn  up  by 

ind -forwarded  to  Mr.  Crowe,  and  his  replies  and  Report  oa 

the  subject  are  included  in  this  Brochure  and  will  doabtlai 

aable  to  Manufacturers  in  this  Country  aad  especially  to 
whose  markets  the  Japanese  are  met  as  competitors. 

her  Reports  and  Articles  bearing  on  the  subject  aft  also 
ami   although    in 

reptt  is  considered  that  as  a  whole,  thr 

such  reports  is  of  such  value  as  to  warrant  their  inclusion 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  by  the  National  Council  that  m  view  of  tar 
heavy  expense  incurred  in  publishing  this  information,  the  Reports  will 
be  well  studied  and  that  much  benefit  will  be  derived 


The  Hearty  thanks  of  the   National  Council    art 

•  rowe.  Mr.  Sansom  and  the  Department  of  Ovemat  Trade 
for  their  valuable  assistance,  and  also  to  the  -Pottery  Gaavtte*  and  the 

os  Trade  Supplement-  for  their  kind  permission  to  reprint 
articles   on  the  subject . 

\NK  II    \\KDGWOOD. 
JAMES  DFKkN 
II    H\ 


NOTE:  In  the  various  reports,  rates  are  given  in  YEN 
and  SEN— ONE  YEN  equals  100  SEN. 

The  par  value  of  the  Yen  is  2s.  Ojd.,  and  though  its 
exchange  value  varies  at  present  from  2s.  4d.  to 
2s.  6d..  for  tin-  purpose  of  Table  I.,  page  11,  a  SEN 
is  regarded  as  equal  to  ONE  FARTHING. 

For  the  convenience  of  readers,  the  English  equivalents  have 
been  printed  against  the  Japanese  values  in  the  report 

of  Sir  E.  T.  F.  Crowe. 

F.H.H. 
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To  what  extent  do  individual, 
the  industry  suffer  from  — 

)  Lead  poisoning  ? 
)  Phthisis?  
)  Any  other  special  diseases  ?  . 

)  And  what  compensation  or 
any),  is  payable  ?  .  . 

What  Government  Regulatio 
governing  the  production  of  1 

(See  Note,  page  xiii.) 
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of  October  6th.  IttfO 
Strong  ft  Co.  KOBE      S7  SeptHA..  19*0 

Saitnotniv*  t  4 

K.  Crowe.  Esq.. 

II  M    Commercial  Counsellor  of  Fmbeaty. 
British  Kmhaasv.  Tokyo. 

Dear  Mr.  Crowe. 

I  note  that  you  have  not  received  the  questions  from  England 
regarding  the  Porcelain  industry  here.  I  have  already  gone  into  the 
matter  a  little,  and  find  that  on  to-day's  coat  of  coal.  though  the  relative 
coat  of  the  coal  to  the  cost  of  the  finished  article  in  Porcelain  varies  with 
iln  in  which  the  article  is  fired— it  it  tale  to  quote  an 
average  of  about  35%  as  being  the  proportionate  cost  of  coal,  labour 
about  the  same.  The  cost  of  saggers  for  an  ordinary  siaed  ~ 


is  two  Sen  for  enough  saggers  to  cover  one  breakfast  cop.  and 

toths*  l 


saggers  can  be  fired  on  the  average  about 

to-day's  cost  of  a  White  and  Gold  Cup/Saucer,  the  saggers  work  oat  at 

about  two  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  article 

«•  Japanese  reckon  their  costs  in  a  different  way  to  th< 
makers.     For  instance,  an  English  maker  charm  the  tame  nr 

t  Plates  and  Soup  plates  If  the  site  over  all  of  both  article*  t»  the 


Soup  plates 

same,  while  Japanese  makers  charge  a  higher  price  for  the  soup  plates. 
their  argument  bring  that  a  soup  plate  takes  more  room  to  the  kiln- 


I  have  not  gone  into  the  question  of  the  cost  of  raw  materials,  but  I 
should  say  t  of  the  manufacturers  in  Nagoya  do  not 

average  more  than  eight  to  ten  per  cent  profit .  which  would  feave  about 

of  the  selling  price  to  n  present  cost  of  day.  I  shall  be  abk  to  go 
into  the  Question  more  thoroughly  when  1  ircrivr  your  list,  and  know 
exactly  what  the  English  eoqi 

i*  sincex' 

(Sgd  )  I  i>. 


No.  Ill 

Replies  to  Questionnaire  on  the  Pottery 
Industry  in  Japan 

received  from  His  Majesty's  Commercial  Counsellor  at  Yokohama, 

(Sir    E.  T.   F.  Crowe,   Kt.,  C.M.G.)   and    prepared  by  the   Acting 

Commercial     Secretary     to    His     Majesty's    Embassy     at     Tokio 

(Mr.  G.  B.  Sansom)   under  date  1st  June,  1921. 


FOR  reasons  that  will  be  apparent  in -the  course  of  this  report  it  i^  not 
possible  to  give  satisfactory  answers  in  the  Form  provided  by  tin- 
National  Council  of  the  Pottery  Industry,  and  instead  of  inserting 
in  that  Form  data  which,  standing  alone,  would  be  misleading,  replies 
are   given    below    to    the    various   questions,    in    their   on  hi     in    the 
Questionnaire. 

The  distinction  made  in  the  Questionnaire  between  "China"  and 
"General  earthenware"  is  difficult  to  observe  in  dealing  with  Japanese 
ceramics.  The  Japanese  distinguish  between  Earthenware,  which 
corresponds  to  the  English  classification ,  and  "porcelain . "  Intermediate 
between  these  two  is  the  modern  manufacture  (confined  to  one  or  two 
firms)  of  what  is  called  in  Japan  "Hard  Earthenware,"  a  generic  i 
corresponding  to  "faience"  or  semi -porcelain  but  commercially  applied 
to  an  "Ironstone  China."  Apart  from  this,  there  is  very  little  export 
ware  that  would  come  under  the  heading  "General  Earthenware"  in 
Japan,  and  the  following  account  may  be  taken  to  refer  to  "China" 
(i.e.,  Porcelain)  exclusively  unless  otherwise  specifically  stated. 

There  is  no  manufacture  of  wares  corresponding  to  Jet  and 
Rockingham,  unless  certain  fine  art  wares  such  as  Bankoyaki  can  1>< 
included  in  this  category.  They  are  in  any  case  produced  only  in  small 
quantities,  and  not  as  commercial  articles ;  and  are  th«  i ,  fOre  disregarded 
in  this  report . 

Subject  to  the  above  qualifications,  the  following  is  an  attempt  to 
rrplv  to  the  questions  asked:— 

QUESTION  I 
Number  of  Factories. 

The  pottery  industry  in  Japan  is  in  a  transition  -tage  between  home 
manufacture  and  quantity  production  in  large  factories.  Without 
definition  of  the  word  factory  it  is  not  possible  to  answer  this  question, 
since  a  large  part  of  the  output  is,  in  ware  of  all  descriptions,  produced, 
or  handled  at  some  stage,  by  individuals  or  families  working  in  their 
own  homes,  and  often  using  a  community  kiln. 

If  we  take  as  a  factory  any  place  to  which  are  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Japanese  Factory  Laws  (i.e. ,  establishments  employing 
15  persons  or  more)  the  following  figures  may  be  regarded  as  substantially 
correct : — 


porrtftY  ixuusnv  ix 


workers  in  above  •  Male.         1 1  H|J 

14  Ml 

\\\    IIOIIM  .  workshop  or  fail.-:  v  pra 

carried  on  U  regarded  as  a  "Factory"  then  thr  folio* 
regarded  as  substantially  cm  i  • 

imber  of  workers*  Ma  1<  ;•..-• 

«*X) 

^^^••^•M^  '    •          »    • 

Nun  ilns: 

Biscuit  and  glost 
Muffle  kilns  Tor  painting  i  T3O 

All  others 


The  figi;  and  ^l-.st  kiln*,  is  tlw  numbrf  of 

ill, I    J)..t    t  1.11  Ions    : 

styk 

•I   thr  t^lllr  won  1.1   U     .iU 

v.ilu-  .  alfcKit 


QUESTION  2 

o/ 

\    i.-u-h  «-stiiii.ih-  ol    thr   t.'Ul   iiuinU  j    ..(    j-  t*Sr*\   U>  tbr 

iiiai;  'uluij*   r«»»f   til«^ 

!i  in  l.ip.m  re  and  not  ^Utr)  t*  75, 

n  .ij.j.t  II.MH.'I  are  women.     I! 

mc.ii  -Ins  ticun     which    i 

.  in   t«-  !  • 

Mlllplr  \V.H«-s  b\    f.illlllir-s  \fti4k 

tli.  in.c  ..i  huh  1 1  .-  ih 

g  tin-  inoxi  ni.Mlrin  plant  ami 


«  M  nn  i  .{ 

>nmsmtng  *g<  of  j*r***U  *c*k*rt 

\\lu-n  thr  IM-II.H!  ..f  ...in;  ui  :i  i*  hntUwti  (6mf») 

'  t   according  to  a^r  at  whu  h  tin*  •  hiUl  entered  sckoot  . 


4 
nioimhtluTrairshcht  x.  •rial  ion-  m 

t.u  •  «n  as  about  55  nour%  prr  wrckfar 

woiiu-ii.  girls  and  l*.\  »cst  and  meal  periods 

howrviT,  no  uniioiiintN  .  .»>  \\ill  1-c  seen  from  the  following  actual 
examples  :  — 


POTTERY   INDUSTRY  IN   JAPAN 


(i.)    Works  at  Arita     (Fukugawa,  Koransha). 

Adults       ..     12  hours  per  diem,  less  1}  hours  meals  and 

rest  periods. 
(  hildrcn    ..     10 }  hours  per  diem,  less  1J  hours  meals  and  rest. 

With  about  4  holidays  per  month . 

(ii.)    Works  at  Kokura    (Toyo  Toki  Co). 

This  establishment  aims  at  an  8-hour  day,  but  the  actual 

hours  at  present  worked  (1921)  are:— 

a.m.     . .       7-30  to  12         . .         . .       4J  hours 
p.m.     ..     12-30  to  6  ..         ..       5 A 

10      „ 
Less  2  rest  intervals  of  J  hour        . .         | 

Net  working  hours    . .       9J 

which,  at  6  days  per  week,  gives  an  average  of  57  hours  per 
week .     Overt  ime  up  to  3  hours  is  worked  at "  t  ime  and  a  h  a  1  f . " 

(iii.)     Works  at  Nagoya    (Nihon  Toki). 
Same  as  (ii.)  above. 

Japanese  factory  legislation  sets  no  limit  to  the  number  of  hours  for 
which  a  workman  may  be  consecutively  employed  except  that  children 
under  15  years,  and  women,  may  not  work  for  more  than  12  hours, 
(including  rest  and  meals)  in  one  day. 

QUESTION  5. 
What  Holidays  Obtain. 

The  old-fashioned  works  in  Japan  do  not  close  on  Sunday  but  only 
on  local  and  national  holidays,  festival  days,  etc. ,  and  on  two  fixed  days 
a  month ,  usually  the  1st  and  the  15th .  Modern  factories  usually  close  on 
Sundays  and  national  holidays.  The  result  in  each  case  is  about  the 
same  and  corresponds  in  effect  to  the  English  custom  of  stopping  on 
Sundays  and  Bank  Holidays.  There  are  in  Japan  however  no  long 
holidays  in  the  summer,  though  most  workpeople  absent  themselves  for 
four  or  five  days  at  the  New  Year . 

QUESTION  6. 
Types  of  Kilns. 

The  kiln  used  by  the  old -style  potters  in  Japan  and  in  some  of  the 
smaller  modern  factories,  is  peculiar  to  this  country .  It  consists  of  a  set 
of  units  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill .  These  kilns  vary  in  size  and  other 
particulars,  but  the  following  description  of  one  set  may  be  regarded  as 
typical  in  essentials. 

Starting  with  a  unit  at  the  foot  of  a  slope,  further  units  are  added  as 
desired.  This  set  has  eight  units,  increasing  in  dimensions  towards  the 


JAFAtt 


.tslope.    Thetopkilnn*asure*about35ft   Ioiig.byl5it 
and  U  I  !.  in  the  centre.    The  floors  are  a§  a  r 

sand.   Whm  all  the  unit*  are  filled  u  .1  m  ibr 

kiln.m.1..  u.ul.iting  inside  the  rounded  rooi 
kiln  above  through  aperture*  at  the  level  of  the  floor  of  thr 

^  process  continue*  until  all  thr  kiln*  haw  been  nred      As  each  kilo 


is  heated  to  the  required  temperature,  the  firemen  proceed  to  toe  kiln 
above .  feeding  fuel  through  apertures  in  it »  »u!r      By  thr  t  imr  t ». . 
kilns  are  being  fired  the  lower  ones  are  cooling. 


It  is  impossible  to  give  standard  figures  of  fuel  consumption  and 
tu  in.-  t  ic-sr  kilns,  but  the  average  firing  time  in  a  trt  like  thai 

1  in.iv  I  *•  taken  as  40  hours  per  unit .  so  that .  with  the  H  unit 
as  much  as  25  days,  or  even  more,  elapses  between  the  first  placing  and 
tli*-  last  drawing. 

The  fuel  used  b  wood  (as  a  rule,  pine)  in  billet*  about  15  inches  long 
and  about  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist.  The  cost  of  this  wood  is  now 
excessix-  MIIIU^.!  thr  l<mrr  unit*  of  thr  aU,. 

cost  about*  £50  each.  x%  hi  1<  thr  top  unit  might  rout  as  much  as  €80 or  £70. 

(The  writer  was  informed  in  1930  by  an  English  artist,  who  had  hi 

:<m  of  art  ware  of  his  own  < 

he  was  paying  morr  f»t  pine  wood  as  fuel  than  he  had  to  pay  in 
.ir  for  oak) . 


Though  kilns  as  described  above  are  in  use  at  works  which  have  hi 
other  respects  f.nrlv  modern  equipn>  most  important  pottery 

m.muf.u  tmrrs  have  now  adopted  ovens  of  various  types,  as  used  in 
a  and  Germany.    The  following  is  an  account  of  the 
kilns  used  at  the  works  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  advanced  hi 
Japan .  upon  which  future  works  will  certainly  be  modelled  :- 

•,a«u   II. -r^      Ka*s*«  (ToyoToki). 

For  P<*t4U>n  I •*"«*     ..     Ikmhlr    Morry    down    draught     kiln. 
6n  ipper  storey  for  biscuit,  lower  for  gloat.    Finn 

ha  t hcxr  kilns. 

r  E*rtk****n  .  lp  and  down  draught  bottle  shaped  kilns. 
Muffle  ovens.  Down  draught  square  ovens .  Tunnel  Oven —This  is  a 
Dressier  Oven.  828  ft  long  (00  hours)  It  *.i,rm  to!  bx  the  Draaier 
Oven  (  on  Trmi .  under  supervision  of  their  representative 

Mr.  Rushton      It  is  the  only  ox-en  of  its  type  in  Japan  and  is 
operated  at  present  only  experimentally  and  not  on  a  - 


)    Nikon  Toki  Wurfc. 

This  firm  has  18  round,  down  draught,  double  deck  kilns,  of 

:the 


Diameter 

Height  to  shoulder  in  lower  chamber 

Height  to  shoulder  in  upper  chamber 
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Sir.  'ind  kilns.  4  mrtrr   diann-ter.    li.-i-lit- 

•und   kiln-.  <i  nvtiT  diail  imM'-r  maximum 

height  . 


In  all  kilns  of  the  typ  oned  abo  i»t  tin-  pun  Iv 

!«•  kilns.  <  ,ul  i>  us.-d        Phe  folfov  '\  |»x   \\  fl 

M-rd  .  and  t  n  n  in  firiiv 

(  i  .  )     (  hien  i 

in«-t«T  ki!  -1  : 


!'..:«  '.Kim  1-  n  in.u,  liisrnit  and  ^lost  .    Temperature: 

nil          ........  S(MK 


Time:  —  36  hours. 
Fuel  consumption  :  —  IT 

h.   Earthenware.     Biscuit. 

Temperature  :—  I  iM  *  « 

Tiun-  <»."»  IK.UI- 

1-ucl  rnnsiiniption  L'" 

C.    l:.arthcn\varc,  jjost. 


I  ime  45  hours. 

l-url  con>um|»tinn  IL'  tons. 

(ii.)    \ihon  Toki.    Nagoya. 

ter  kiln,  firing  time  38  hours,  fuel  10  tons. 
Total  hours  worked  for  one  firing:  — 

Biscuit        ..     Placing  &  drawing       ..     5  men,  working 

total  of   \'20  botfi 

<i!  .  .      I'lacin.i:    .  .  .  .  .  .      11  n  in^ 

total  of  i:jn  hours. 

Drav  .  .          .  .      r»  inni  ,  working 

iota!  i.">n  hours. 

Firemen        ..          ..          ..  ..          ..      4  mm  ,  working 

M 
Cost  of  fuel. 

•  \  prices  have  fluctuated  so  much  within  th<-  last  ^i\  months,  and 
have  been  as  a  rule  so  abnormally  hi^h,  that  it  is  imjx.^ibh-  to  Stal 

M    P  li    M'L'I)  M.IIU-  mak<  I 

i  purchased  on  rontrart  at  rates  cc  -t  year,  «  ihen  Yen 

;  ttjoya  district.     In  new  (  the 

uld  be  about  25  yen  (£2  11     0|)  per  ton  in  thesann-  district  ,  and 

'»!)  to  20  yei  M'    "in  the  Noiflurn   Kvu>hu  districts 

h  are  near  coalfields. 

All  manufacturers  are  complaining  of  thenigb  tel  at  present, 

and  affirm  that  they  cannot  make  low  enough  quotations  for  export, 
almost  entirely  on  this  account  . 


.  ;  .... 


•1. 

l.lll\ 


'"  :*•  ttw  a  iimnrj  ovai  far 

K  colour*  and  gold  oi>  *.-•       In  othrr  I 

•:.:•••.  i. iliis  arc  ufted. 


1"    '  tin*  of 

shapes,  but  gen- 

I'hrsi-   an     ,,ti,  ii    |0    imall    ..-.    tfl    ..-I:..    •    ..t.,'.       t 

down  or  to  of  smaller  an  icle*. 

urisip.s    7 

Although  ioi  thr  |»urpOM»ol  thU  report  a  laifcr  numtx-r  ul  • 
have  heen  pen*>n.»II  an.l  u  all  ihr 

important  j«  MhhUin.-  ifxult  to 

.itacmtJ.  Urr 

n  wa.s  found  n  «if  fun 

«*t  modem  facti.f 
ii^ned  a>  •  i  tatisfacton*  roti 

in  tn.inv  works  a  man  fiutu  one  l*rtxirtfT>rfit  will  be*  fnttmi 

poggcr  will   tNsisi  Hi  mi\m^  shp  or  brr.i  taggam,  and  ID 

Thus,  although  tlu-    |n.  ru  «ocne  60  occvpntiooft.  ihr 

JaiMiif^c  m.inuf.i.  tun  n  t<  t\.  J" 

n  not  xjxx  ituallv  named  l>ut  ..ni-. 
>caiiies account  for  iho*  cuml 

•  •(  thr  n.itur.  pUcr  th« 

•uiM«.i  union  u  i  M  ith  rmpl»>r:    f<«  4 

limitation  ••!  the  amount  and  natw-  \rn 

workman .     K'«  >u.  14  il 

n  the  skill  and  kni;t 

service  of  ti  ;  occvfmlion.     Puce 

work   is  practically   unknoui 

nt  \\an  4k  within  I 

MUxii.il        \t  •!:.    |.fix,nt  i  »ltKlmQ 

is  Ixrin^  no  contract tn£     '!  nit%. 

t  been  possible  to  ascrrtam  r  ^hich  nt 

.  employees  on  a  basis  ol.  say.  so  much  per  I    •  • 
\\hrn  a  rum  has  a  large  number  ol  oroV 

is  sometimes  adc>|  n  tlim  thr  basis  ol  agrecmci 

usually  determined  In  thr  |<Kro(  ti  ^andatd 

scale  settled  bct\%r<>n  rtnpioyer  and  workman      In  t.  «ir. 

:rularlv  in  tin-  t  h.  »i*  i   line*  tl»r  lni\-vr  pUcr»  with  the  maker  an 
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order  (for  example)  for  so  many  cups  and  saucers  which  are  to  sell  in  t  he 
United  States  for  10  cents.  The  maker .  subject  of  course  to  tin  buyer's 
approval  of  his  sample,  adjusts  his  costs  f«.r  in.it.ml  .uul  labour 
accordingly.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  the  reverse  of  the  proces 
which  a  maker  submits  to  a  prospective  buyer  sample-  ..f  a  standard 
product  and  then  quotes  a  price  based  on  an  already  settled  cost  of 
materials  and  labour. 

With  the  exception,  therefore,  of  highly  skilled  decorators,  and 
certain  turner-  j  i— ermen,  etc. ,  on  special  jobs,  the  rate  of  wages  may  be 
regarded  as  a  flat  rate.  As  to  the  amount  of  this  rate,  it  is  not  easy  to 
furnish  a  precise  figure  ;  but  the  writer  of  this  report  .  after  examining  a 
number  of  return-  furnished  by  employers  and  cli  them  1>\ 

versations  with  foremen  and  other  workmen ,  has  come  to  the  conclu 
that  the  average  earnings  of  an  adult  skilled  labourer,  such  as  a  jiu-< -i  m.m 
or  a  presser,  are  not  more  than  Yen  I  -70  (3s.  Qd) .  per  day  of  10  hours,  or 
17  sen  (4'ld.)  per  hour,  exclusive  of  bonus  which,  in  busy  time •-  in iu lit 
bring  his  earnings  up  to  Y2  00  (4s.  Id.)  per  diem.  Very  few  cases  were 
noticed  where  a  workman  earned  more  than  2-50  (5s.  \\d.)  per  diem 
(exclusive  of  bonus)  except  in  factories  devoted  to  art  ware  production , 
where  specially  skilled  men  at  the  wheel,  and  decorative  artists,  may 
earn  as  much  as  four  (8s.  2d,)  or  five  yen  (10s.  2$d.)  per  diem. 

Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  variation  between  wages  paid  in  t  lie 
various  branches  of  the  pottery  industry, — no  doubt  because  the  number 
of  people  available  is  limited,  and  if  the  tile  makers,  for  instance, 
offered  less  than  the  cup  makers,  labour  would  flow  to  the  more 
remunerative  channels. 

Subject  to  the  above  qualifications  the  following  tables  of  wages  may 
be  regarded  as  typical . 

Rates  are  given  in  Sen .     One  Yen  equals  100  Sen .    The  par  value  of 
the  Yen  is  2s.OJ</.  ,and  though  its  exchange  value  is  at  present  from  2 
to  2s.  W. ,  for  the  purpose  of  this  table  a  sen  may  be  regarded  as  equal  to 
one  farthing.     It  should  be  added  that  some  of  the  largest  works  supply 
their  employes  with  rice  and  other  staple  foodstuffs  at  cost  price. 

Wages — Table  1.     (By  Departments). 

Yield  of  time  rate  wages  per  hour  at  Nihon  Toki  Works,  Nagoya. 
These  are  largest  in  Japan ,  employing  over  3 ,000  people . 

Occupation  MALE  FEMAI  ! 

(By  Dept.)  Highest  Lowest  Highest     Lowest         Average 

Slip  room            ..  .    18-9  1-0  141  (3-5d.) 

Casting                ..  ..  23-2  5-8  13-9         5-2      10-8  (2-7d.) 

JiggeringDept.  ..21  :.  6-6  111      2-85d.) 

Mould  making    ..  ..    19-3  5-2  10-9  (2-72d.) 

Kilns,  Firemen  ..    IT:',  132  15-5  (3-87d.) 

Other  kiln  jobs  ..  20-6  08-8  9-5          7-7      146  (3-fWd.) 

Saggar  making  ..  ..   18-8  99  14-7  (3-67d.) 

Biscuit  polishing  ..19-3  7-5  108          f>  0      10-1  (2-52d.) 

Biscuit  inspection  ..    18-2  5-8  1 3-2          7-8       11   t  (2-85d.) 

Lithographing  (decalc.)    ..   19-3  53  12-7  5-0        7-7  (l-92d.) 

Tinting  &  gilding  ..   19-2  5-0  9-4          5-0        8-6  (2-15d.) 
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The  wages  in  the 


rates.    The  day  rate  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  figure  in  r*ca 
case  by  9J      t>  ujghest  paid  jigpraan  would ftceh»§i «tl* 

ten  per  diem.  •'.*..  Yen  144  or  about  4s.  Id.  at  par 


Bonus  payments  are  made  in  addition  to  the  above,  calculated  on 
thejolln*  mg  scale:— A  standard  output  is  fixed  for  each  article  for  the 
standard  hour*  of  work  at  t IK- standard  wage.  A  prior  per  unit  of  output 
is  thus  obtained,  and  for  any  output  in  excess  of  standard,  provided  it 
passes  inspection,  the  worker  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  third  the  unit 
price.  The  bonus  is  calculated  on  one  month's  work  and  is  paid 


Average  wages  of  adults,  exclusive  of  bonus,  at  Ortrotal  Kcramk 
ks  at  Kokura.  North  Kyushu.    These  works  are  controlled  by  the 
xt*  as  the  Ninon  Toki  Works,  but  are  of  more  meat . 

For  d*il\  r*tf.  mM//i6/Y  h\"  10. 


w»  Srti      t«  pmti 
JigEermen 

Dishmakers  16  7        4  O9 
(  Mtei 

Placers,  biscuit  and  glost  17  9 

Dippers  . .  i  •  >        3~69 

Mould  makers 

Firemen,  biscuit  and  glost  l$4        «   1 

Placers  and  drawers,  decorating  167        t   •• 

nen.  decorating  167        4O8 

Saggar  makers  167        «   •• 

Clay  puggers.  slip  ma k  144 

Mould  runners,  clay  carriers  '**  - 

Glaxe  makers  156 

Dippers 'helpers,  saggar  makers  'helpers  144 
Boiler  firemen           ..  423 

Sel0  tei  -  IM       367 
Ware  brashm  379 

Wrappett 


The  manager  of  these  works  states  that,  though  these  are 
ty  are  lower 


rates,  they  are  lower  than  they  would  otherwise  be  because  the 
situated  in  a  district  where  pottery  meuuiacturt  is  a  new  thmg.aad 
the  standard  of  skill  is  low. 

Consequently,  as  a  nucleus  of  skilled  workers  is  formed  within  the 
next  year  or  two.  the  rates  above  given  will  be  subject  to  m  increase  of 

*  *  *  i   .  A  fr»  ^  A  :«*f  ^JeVtf*  *«»««  •   ^Htf^  IV  «W^^M^ 

some  «u  per  cent  in  ine  case  01  eiuvKiu  wuTcnmi . 


At  th 


rorks  bonus  is  paid  for  work  in  exceas  of  a  standard  ootprt. 

rh«-u-  balsos  Pldalit]  Bom  ?j  ••-    l  ••  M    I    •••••'    •  •     •  pw 
bonus  is  allotted  to  all  employees  on  the  following  teak:- 
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3%  of  year's  wages 

3'5% 

4-0% 

4'5% 

50% 


For  I  to  2  year 's  service 
,,   2  to  3 
„   3  to  4 
„   4  to  5 
,,   5  years  and  over 

These  amounts  are  subject  to  increase  or  decrease  at  the  discretion  of 
the  management,  according  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  in 
each  case.  The  bonus  is  not  handed  to  the  employee  but  placed  on 
deposit  at  interest  and  is  only  payable  at  the  end  of  3  year 's  employment . 

Wages.     Table  3. 

The  following  figures  represent  the  average  monthly  earnings  of 
adult  employees,  inclusive  of  bonus  and  overtime,  and  are  obtained  by 
dividing  the  total  wages  bill  for  a  half  year  by  the  number  of  employees 
during  the  period.  They  are  for  the  largest  works  in  the  Kanazawa 
district,  which  produces  a  medium  grade  "Ironstone  China,"  and  until 
recently,  sanitary  ware. 


Malt-    . 


YEN 
1917 

1st  half-year  2nd  half-year 

1091  1311 


PER   MONTH. 

1918 

1st  half-year         2nd  half-year 
1482  1909 


(£1:2:3)  (£1:6:9)  (£1:10:3)         (£1:18:11}) 


Female            6-45 
(13  :  2) 

fi-JMi 
(14  :  3}) 

795 

(16:2}) 

1004 

(£1:0:  6) 

Average        1040 
(£1:1:  2}) 

1223 
(£1:4:  11}) 

1358 

(£1:7:  8}) 

1749 

(£1  :  15  :  8}) 

1919 

1st  half-year 
Male  ..         1998 
(£2:0:9}) 

2nd  half-year 
2443 
(£2:9:  10}) 

1920 

1st  half-year         2nd  half-year 
33  19                  28  18 
(£3:7:9)           (£2  :  17  :  6}) 

Female          1037 
(£1:1:  2) 

1284 
(£1:6:  2}) 

1668 
(£1  :  14  :  0}) 

1556 
(£1:  11:9) 

Average        1827 
(£1  :  17  :  3}) 

2438 

(£2:9:9) 

3075 

(£3:2:9) 

2627 

(£2  :  13  :  7}) 

These  figures  show  that  wages  were  practically  trebled  by  1920  as 
compared  with  pre  war  rates.  In  1921  there  was  a  decrease  of  rates  of 
wages  of  somewhat  less  than  1"  n  previous  years'  rates,  and,  owing 
to  slackness  in  the  industry,  a  decrease  of  about  20%  in  actual  earnings 
of  each  individual. 
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The  Nagoy..  *§  has  various  system*  of  payment,  es  it 

stands  half  way  between  the  old  style  pi 

n<  It  contracts  out  t<>  (.mulir-i  f«*r  tl»r  «tmi4rr  Article*  Ukr  iuj»% 
saucers,  insulators,  has  some  con  tract*  utthtu  thr  work*  «-•>.!  aiv,  a  iimr 
rate  sysi«  m  An  attempt  was  made  to  work  out  statistics  of  th*-**" 

uus  rate*,  but  t  hr  i  \  \tt%  of  nw  ninety  ami  lain*  in  use  were  so  vaifasji 
and  th<  (inns  accounting  methods  so  poor  that  this  was  not  practicable 

The  only  result  that  could  be  obtained  was : 

Ulprrh.  hr*t  rales,  time  or  piece      ..       JO  sen  MM.) 

I'  do.     lowest  rates 

u  AGES—TABLE  6. 

'•rage  earnings  per  diem  of  employer*  in  pottery  industry 
elusive  of  bonus,  overtime-  •  t        1  igure*  furnished  by  Labour  Homo  of 

Mini-  • 

Children  (under  15)        Adult  Females  Adult  Male* 

Yen  Yen 

1-1.                                                       -255(634d)  580  (1%  SSI 

•JP.   S<ttd                             -'Jd.)  4) 

446  (1093d  )  936  (U  lOftSd) 

1919                   -488  <  I  I    '                    -750  (Is.  6  37d)  I  510  (3s.  OttHi 

QVESTIOX  8. 
PRICES  OP  WAKE  (SEE  ALSO  SAMPLES  AXD  rues  u* . 

The    prices    given    immedutely    below  are  those  suppbed  by  a 

a  British  linn  which  has  a  branch  in   the  chief   p.  ^lrKl  at 

Nagoya.  ami  is  in  close  touch  with  the  makers  of  export  goods,  from  whom 

ises  for  export  t«>  tin  Australian.  South  African  and  other  markets. 

1  In-  ;•! :  i-s  are  for  China  :— 

Sen  Perpc 

At  Factory  F.O  B 

I'U*.  *pt»o*im*t*ly  91    diam. 

»(4-fr-  -^    '•'•' 

18(68, 

thographed  «7  (6«.)  » (74d.) 

Disft- 
i^«a/y5Sat. 

50  (IS  id.)  a 

_  78(191  I 

thographed  75  (18  3d) 

Teacup  ***  Smmctf. 
Whit.-  6(l-4d.)tolO(S4d)        7|  (!«.)  to  IS  (S  9d  ) 

Pnntcd  10  (S^ld)  to  14  (3  4  i: 
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Jug,  about  10  oz. 

White  .  . 

8(l-9d.)tolO(2-4d.) 

9J  (2  -3d.)  to 

12  (2-9d.) 

Printed 

.  .     18  (4-4d.) 

22    (5  -3d.) 

Lithographed 

.  .     10  (2-4d.) 

12  (2-9d.) 

about  30  oz. 

Whit 

..     17  (4-ld.) 

20    (4-9d.) 

ited 

..     26  (6  3d.) 

32    (7-8d.) 

Lithographed 

.  .     25  (6-ld.) 

31    (7-5d.) 

Teapot,  30  oz. 

White  . 

.  .     25  (6-ld.) 

30    (7  -3d.) 

Printed 

..     38(9-3d.) 

44    (10-7d.) 

Lithographed 

..     33(8-08d.) 

40    (9-8d.) 

Glazed  tiles.  6x  6. 

White..             ..     15  (36d.)  18    (4-4d.) 

Coloured             ..     18(44d.)  22    (5-3d.) 

Tiles,  floor,  unglazed     33  (8-08d.)  44    (10-7d.) 

Toilet  set,  5  pieces  y  5  95  (12s.  1  -7d.)  y  6-98  (14s.  3d.) 

with  case. 

The  following  prices  have  been  derived  from  other  sources  and  may 
be  useful  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

(1).  Prices  of  goods  produced  by  the  5lihon  Tokt  WM!-.  These 
are  the  highest  grade  of  export  goods  made  in  Japan.  The  system  of 
inspection  is  rigid,  and  only  firsts  are  exported  by  the  firm  in  their  own 
name,  and  to  their  own  agents  abroad.  (I;<>r  further  j»;trtirular*  of  tin- 
firm,  v.  answer  to  Question  14  below). 

PRICES  IN  YEN. 

White  "Blue  •  Decalcomania 

Article  Body  White"  Pattern 

1  doz.  dinner  plates,  10"  .  .  2-94  (6s.  Od.)  4-26  (8s.  8-3d.)  5-04  (10s.  3  4d.) 

Teapot,!     ......  48  (ll-76d.)  -69  (Is.  2-4d.)  -69  (Is.  4-9d.) 

Tea  set  :   Sugar  bowl  and 

cream  jug,  1  each          ..  45  (11  02d.)  -59  (Is.  2-4d.)  -69  (Is.  4-9d.) 

Cup  and  Saucer,  6            .  .  75  (Is.  6  3d.)  1  14  (2s.  3  9d.)  1  47  (3s.  Od.) 

•  i.e.,  with  blue  line. 
(2).     Prices  at  Factory,  Oriental  Ceramic  Works,  Kok  ura,   North 


Dinner  plates,  about  10  inch,  medium  quality  body,  per  doz. 

White  ..             ..  ..  ..  3-16  (6s.  5-4d.) 

Painted               ..  ..  ..  7-20  (14s.  8  -4d.) 

Lithographed      ..  6-72  (13s.  8-6d.) 

Teacup  and  saucer,  per  do?.. 

White  ..             ..  ..  1-56  (3s.  2  2d.) 

Painted               ..  ..  ..  468  (9s.  6-6d.) 

Lithographed      .  .  .  .  .  .  4  20  (8s.  6-9d.) 


rorrwnr  orotmnnr  tv  JAFA*  U 

igoya  (any  factory  but  Ninon  Toki  and 

Iron  StO*    Wmk         '     '  •   .;-•.;. 


Teapot.  Sugar  bowl  and  "creamer"    46  (lid 
*doz  cup.  and  saucers.. 


Ym 


Price  of  set.  plain  wh;  -  ,    i     -  - 

Ditto  lithographed  I  00  (9s  07d )     140  (U  Id  ) 


Ut7d 


A  plate  of  9  inches  or  more  cost*  about  10%  mar*  than  a  cup  and 

''I        1  1    ADIMMUY   tOJlt    DUI(£  flMtiaWB  £ftu)  MW  ^XDflfflflBM^K  UsssssQ  JBHM^ 

makers,  and  there  U  a  greater  proportion  of  seconds.  think  and  r*)cct» 


makers,  and  there  U  a  greater  proportion 
in  plates. 

As  already  stated,  the  conditions  of  the  export  trade  are  such  thai. 
as  a  rule,  cups  and  saucers  are  made  so  as  to  iril  at  4  fixed  pnce  m  thr 


country  of  destination,  and  consequently,  any  adjustment  made  is  rathet 
in  the  quality  of  the  article  than  in  the  price.  Thus  for  the  American 
market  there  is  a  demand  for  a  cup  and  saucer  to  sell  at  ten  cents,  gold 

such  emporia  as  Woolwortl.  >t     (5d  )   %fr          I 

profit  to  the  various  dealers,  this  must  be  sold  by  the  factory  at  wsl 
below  10  sen  (24d)  (i.r.  6  cents,  gold),  and  if  costs  of 
fchtsi  ,,  ;.u;--.   !.:; 

For  fur  rmation  as  to  prices,  the  ••mpisi4 

this  report  and  the  accompanying  pnce  list  should 


of  Mmtory  aw*.    During  the  war  there  was  a  small  export 
of  sanitary  ware  t<>  Nmth  Africa.  Java,  s*        I  his  ha*  now  courd      Two 

Uvatory  b^sTe^.  ^c'lw  when  vStedtoMarch  and  April  of  Ittl. 
had  all  ceased  to  manufacture  these  goods.    The  Manager  of  the 

ooJdnol 


Ceramic  Works  sUtrtl  that  they  could  not  produ 

'•'    .,-'.•  '  •'  : 

demand  being  small,  the  staff  of  the  factory  could  not  gain 


experience  and  the  percentage  of  failures  was  consequently  very  high 
It  must  be  remembered  with  regard  to  sanitary  ware  and  imlrt  tets  that 
there  is  practically  no  domestic  demand,  since  Japanese  towns  have  no 
system  of  sewage,  and  Japanese 


of  f\U*  mmd  Toil*  &*.    See  •nafhr  and  Price  Us**. 

QuBtnov  •— Dunrut  Sars. 
The  larger  factories  make  complete  dinner  sets  for  export     Thr 

.  _  _ , ?AJ A     »-  •*  ^4^«^ A *«^ » a ft^»^&  II. 

oosjapostuon  01  tne  set  vanes  witn  toe  cououy  01  OSSJDSSIIIOSI.  •  oti 
the  American  trade,  the  set  is  composed  of  100  pieces,  jsKhufcsj  lea 
etc..  as  follows: — 


Snip  Platen 


tofc/hrlM 
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Pieces. 
Meat  plates..  12 


Cheese  Plates  .  .             .  .             .  .  1  •-' 

Pickle  Dish                ........  1 

Salad  Bowl  .  .                            .  .  1 

Round  Vegetable  Dish 

Oval  Vegetable  Dish                               .  .             .  .  2 

Sauce  Boats               .  .  .  .             .  .             .  .  - 

Oval  Service  Dish 

Covered  Butter  Disli 

Sugar  and  Creamer    .  .  .  .             .  .             .  .  3 

100 

The  composition  of  all  these  sets  is  determined  by  the  requin-nirnt> 
of  foreign  merchants  since  there  is  not  in  Japan  a  demand  for  services 
for  European  style  meals  large  enough  to  warrant  the  manufacture  of 
standard  sets  for  home  trade. 

QUESTION  10  —  METHODS  OF  PACKING. 

Goods  are  wrapped  (sometimes  first  in  paper  and  then)  in  rice  straw 
and  packed  in  wooden  cases  stuffed  with  the  same  material.  Exporters 
state  that  the  system  is  unsatisfactory,  not  so  much  on  account  of  break- 
ages, but  because  it  requires  greater  space.  A  case  containing  36  dozen 
heavy  breakfast  cups  and  saucers  packed  in  this  manner  measures  14 
cubic  feet  K\{><>IU-I>  find  that  it  is  unsafe  to  use  cases  lar.m  r  than  18 
cubic  feet  for  light  goods,  16  cubic  feet  for  heavy  ware.  In  the  latter 
case,  partitions  are  required.  It  is  estimated  that  for  the  same  amount 
of  ware  the  Japanese  method  requires  30%  more  space  than  the  English 
method  of  packing  in  barrels. 

The  largest  exporting  firm,  however,  (Morimura  Brothers,  who 
control  the  two  largest  factories,  the  Nihon  Toki  and  the  Toyo  Toki), 
pack  their  goods  in  cardboard  boxes  filled  with  fine  wood  shavings. 
These  cardboard  boxes  are  then  placed  in  a  large  case,  lined  with  layers 
of  straw  matting.  It  is  understood  that  the  loss  through  breakage  in 
the  case  of  this  firm's  exports  is  practically  nil. 

Most  quotations  made  by  factories  to  buyers  in  Japan,  whether 
for  home  consumption  or  for  export,  include  packing.  The  cost  of  packing 
in  boxes  for  export  is  usually  reckoned  at  32  sen  (7'8d.)  per  cubic  foot. 

QUESTION  11. 

No  classified  statistics  of  the  export  of  pottery  are  available,  and  it 
is  therefore  not  possible  to  give  the  amounts  and  values  required  in  reply 
to  this  question.  In  default  of  this,  the  following  general  account  of  the 
export  trade  may  be  of  interest. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  tableware,  the 
toilet  wares  and  the  sanitary  wares  required  for  domestic  use  by  the 
Japanese  themselves  are  of  an  entirely  different  nature  from  those 
exported.  There  is  no  demand  in  Japan  for  dinner  services,  tea-sets, 
washbasins,  jugs,  water  closets,  etc.,  except  for  hotels  and  similar 
establishments  run  on  European  lines,  or  for  ships.  Consequently,  the 
manufacture  for  the  export  trade  is  a  thing  apart  and  manufacturers  for 
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export  make  goods  not  in  accordance  with  their  own  standank.  but  10 

meet  orders.    Nor  do  manufa*  • 

see  reply  to  Question  14)   for  the  entire 

shippers.    This  rHMJnmi  is  handled  in  three  ways  in 

centre.  Nagoya. 

A    Klr.it    .lr.il   ..(    |-,|,,i,.:,    :       H    fc         I        M 


own  output  families  in  ihr  *uf  rounding  dt»t 

These  famUies  work  at  home,  and  frequently  the  btacuti  fsnng  uf  ihr 
they  produce  is  done  in  a  community  kiln    .*  «amrtimes  a  factory 


mui 

will  send  out  biscuit  ware  for  decoration. 

Porcelain  dealers  place  orders  with  these   factories,    and   as  the 
factories  are  small,  a  large  order  often  must  be  divided  among  several 

•ries.  The  dealers  in  turn  sell  to  Commission  hnusM,  who  thi, 
customers  abroad.  The  result  is  that  goods  often  paw  from  hou^ 
factory,  from  factory  to  dealer,  from  dealr:  tier  and  from  fthtpper 

•versra*  purchaser    and  th.    natural  corollary  of  this  mrth.. 

rased  cost  and  irregular  quality     The  Utter  is  a  constant  sol 
of  complaint  hy  foreign  buyers. 

ii  t.tM.,1  t-.  thr  export  trade,  it  should  be  made  dear  that  it 
must  !•«•  »livul«-«l  uitu  two  categories.  In  the  first  category  hi  all  the 
wares  which  may  be  described  as  indigenous  products.  §uch  as  the  HtUtu 
"egg  shell"  porcelain,  the  Kutam  and  Ann  ware  bearing  characteristic 
Japanese  decoration  and  similar  articles  which  may  be  co 
described  as  curios,  though  among  them  the  tea  - 

practical  use.     It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  question  of 
with  British  goods  so  far  as  these  wares  are 
purchased  because  they  are  Japanese. 
In  the  second  category  fail  the  goods 


the  same  type  manufactured  in  other  countries,  and  are  not 
Japanese.    These  compn 

In  the  United  States  Trade   . .     China  dinner  warr      Heavy 

and  saucers  (white,  gold  hand).    Cheap 

In  thr  in. inn  Trade  Cheapest  heavy  plates  and  CODS  and 

sat*  '»e*e     compete     with     the 

I  nited  Kingdom. 

In  the  Australian  Trade  Jug*,    cups    and    saucers    and    food 

quality  dinner  ware  (plates  and  sets.) 

In  the  South  African  Trade. 
Java  and  Dutch  hull-  Small  heavy  cups  and  saucers. 

In  a.i.l  lie  above,  there  was  during  the  war  a  sou 

of  toilet  sets,  but  this  appears  to  have  fallen  off     The  trade  in 

insul.it.  ..nigh  it  flourished  during  thr  war.  appears  to  be 


mr.  appears 

to  a  slight  export  to  South  Africa.  Australia  and  to  places  in  th 
where  the  Japannese  goods  have  the  advantage  of  small  (r 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  Customs  Return*. 

of  "Pottery"  dun:  ram  191* 21       1  his  r~ «-^-  -" 

earthenware  articles  of  whatever  description 
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annexed  tables,  which  are  composed  of  typical  extracts  from 

•ices patois  »!.., 
to  give  a  more  precise  idee  of  the  nature  of  the  export  trade  in  poreeUm 

guBtnOJf  II 

STATE  OF  DEVELOPMENT  OF  rV:  s'DUtnrv  i*  JAPA* 

In  disnissing  this  question  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Japanese 
pott  dates  beck  and  has  reached  a  high  stage  of 

•  art  wares  and  of  wares  for 

use  in  Japan.    In  admtton  to  tbk  toduttr)   however,  there  bee 

of  goods  for  export, 
of— 

ilporceJ 

i  Dei  and  *  • .»  nafl  •  tt  •  •     • 

Sanitary  ware. 

hi   first  st ...  inanufacturr  for  exfiort  was  rerried  on  by 

tlu  firms  which  had  hitherto  devoted  themselves  to  the  production  of 
ornamental  *<»>•  i  i  «  nport 

a  class  of  wares,  principally  tea  sets  and  vases  with  characteristic  Japanese 
decorations,  which  can  be  described  as  forming  part  of  the  curio  trade. 
Later  they  undertook  the  production  of  the  same  objects,  but  of  a  prac- 
tical rather  than  a  decorative  nature.  Their  works  were,  howevu  in 
most  cases  old-fashioned,  and  th-  -ids  not  suited  to  production 

in  .juaistit:.-  and  it  \\.»s  f..imd  that  th«-v  could  not  as  a  rule  compete 
\sith  foreign  goods  in  foreign  markets  unless  they  were  favoured  by  fucfc 
conditions  as  low  freights,  etc..  or  unless  their  product  was  diitieguislisd 
from  other  wares  by  incidental  features  likr 

unless  it  was  char*  t  i  ipanese.     In  other  words,  quality  for 

quality.  th«-v  could  not  coiit|H-ti-  During  the  war.  however,  caeduice* 
were  natural  lie  Japanese  makers,  and  the  export  trade 

•  ased  considerably  in  all  lines.     With  the  change  in  conditions  - 
the  war  since  all  costs  increased  heavily,  they  reverted  to  a  cooduwo. 
relative  to  foreign  markets,  certainly  not  more  favourable  than  before  the 
war.    Generally  speaking  thn.  i.-r.-    it  may  be  stated  that,  with  their 
present  equipment  and  methods.  Japanese  potteries  cannot  hope  to  • 
pete  in  foreign  markets  except  in  the  cuno  trade,  or  where  they  have 

d  advantages  of  position.    There  is.  however,  one  impor 
exception   to  this  stater  rt.uti    Japanese  nniinrsi  men.   < 

before  the  war.  had  realised  that  the  existing  methods  were  not  economical 
and  that  if  any  export  trade  was  to  be  developed,  it  must  be  through 
factories  of  modem  design,  with  modern  plant,  and  producing  te  large 
quantities.  Consequently,  within  the  last  IO  year*  or  so.  there  bav* 
been  formed  a  number  of  companies  on  these  Knee.  They  are,  of 


'  : 

Morimura  Broth.  Mbon  tote  Works  at  Nagoya.  and  the 

Toyo  Ink.  Umk  tira.  are  model  factories,    TV 

over  3,000  men.  and  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  largest  in  thr 

Its  products  are  exported  dimt  without  the  intervention  of  buyers. 
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shippers,  etc.,  to  Messrs.  Morimura's  branches  in  foreign  countries. 
1  his,  of  course,  represents  tin  best  in  the  Japanese  manufacture  of  pottery 
for  export.  The  <  «>n trolling  interests  have  plenty  of  capital  at  then- 
disposal,  and  are  prepared  to  stand  losses  <  \«  ntual  trade.  To 
wh.it  extent  they  ran  in  future  compete  with  European  and  Ameri«-,m 
producers  is  a  debatable  point.  They  have  in  their  favour  relatively 
Inw  (but  gradually  in.ie.iMn^)  wages;  supplies  <,f  raw  mat'  -in- 
located,  though  not  always  of  hi^h  <juality  ;  and  propinquity  to 
important  markets.  To  set  against  this,  though  in  art  wares  the  skilled 
Japanese  workman  is  of  probably  unrivalled  dexterity,  in  factory  pro- 
duction the  average  of  el;  is  admittedly  less  than  in  Europe  and 
Anu-rica.  The  Manager  of  the  Toyo  Toki  Works,  who  has  long  experience 
abroad,  states  that  taken  over  all  branches,  if  both  quality  and  quantity 
of  work  are  considered,  the  average  efficiency  of  European  and  Japanese 
workmen  in  this  industry  is  in  the  ratio  3  to  2.  A  further  handicap 
from  which  the  Japanese  pottery  industry  suffers  is  poor  transport.  Even 
at  the  large  Morimura  Works,  one  is  struck  by  the  extent  to  which  hand 
labour  is  used.  All  heavy  materials,  such  as  stones,  clays,  flint,  wood, 
coal,  etc.,  are  brought  into  the  Works  on  small  one-horse  carts.  They 
are  piled  on  the  cart  in  shallow  baskets,  and  the  material  is  carried  into 
and  about  the  works  by  men  bearing  one  basket  at  a  time.  Hand  labour, 
too,  is  largely  employed  in  breaking  up  and  sorting  materials.  In  some 
of  the  smaller  works  men  can  even  be  seen  treading  clay.  Even  where 
decorative  processes  are  carried  on  largely  by  mechanical  processes, 
there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  tinting,  waving,  etc.,  performed  by 
hand,  and  in  one  pottery  factory  young  girls  were  observed  piercing 
holes  singly  by  means  of  a  needle  in  salt  and  pepper  pots. 

The  Morimura  concern,  and  a  few  others  represent  the  most  highly 
developed  in  the  modern  export  pottery  industry.  After  these  come 
various  gradations,  down  to  the  small  potter,  working  in  his  home  with 
the  assistance  of  his  family,  using  often  a  community  kiln  and  selling  ware 
on  contract  to  local  factories  for  glazing  and  decoration.  It  is  only 
when  processes  are  very  simple  and  labour  very  cheap  that  this  method 
can  be  commercially  successful,  and  the  household  manufacture  in,  for 
instance,  the  Seto  district  already  shows  signs  of  breaking  up  under  the 
pressure  of  increased  costs,  while  the  workers  tend  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  factories  which  have  been  erected  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  foregoing  represents  in  a  general  way  the  situation  as  to  the 
Pottery  Industry  as  a  whole.  The  following  are  the  special  features 
of  certain  branches. 

Sanitary  Ware.  There  is  no  system  of  sewage,  flush  closets,  etc., 
in  Japanese  towns,  and  the  demand  in  Japan  for  sanitary  ware  is  confined 
to  a  small  quantity  of  W.C's.,  lavatory  basins,  etc.,  for  use  in  hotels, 
ships  and  institutions.  'I  hi-  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  any  large  scale 
production,  and  the  factories  which  have  hitherto  made  these  articles 
have  for  the  most  part  suspended  or  ceased  their  production.  They 
cannot  produce  them  economically,  having  not  sufficient  experience, 
and  suffering  heavy  losses  in  firing.  It  seems  highly  improbable  that 
any  export  trade  in  this  line  will  develop  until  a  domestic  demand  is 
created.  The  present  domestic  requirement  is  satisfied  by  urinal 


basins  and  wash 

habits 


.-!     |      ..!'. 


pattern,  cnitr* 


similar  t«>  t)».»t   (<>r  export 


Ihr  rr<)imrmrnl   if)  ihr 


dooMttk  requirement  it  to  fact  very 


large  since  hydro-deem,    enterprise  is  wide  spread  in   Japan 

tilators,  switches,  cleats,  ceiling  rosettes,  knobs,  etc..  have 
been  exported  in  fair  quantities  principally  to  China.  Australia  and 
South  .  \fn.  .1  1  ft  t  rade  has  considerably  diminished  dace  the 

1920.  The  reasons  for  this  falling  off  are  not  quite  dew.  Nit 
though  it  :  •  in  p.nt  «lu.-  to  the  general  slump  in  exports,  it  Is  probably  also 
to  be  explained  1  t  that,  as  manufacturing 

iropean  coui  he  war.  the  J  a  pane 

;*te  in  this  1 

A  great  proportion  of  the  manufacture  of  electrical  poramm  is 
carried  on.  especially  m  tin  simpler  and  smaller  shapes,  by  honstrinM 
industry,  and  in  some  cases  small  independent  potters  have  been  able 
to  un.l.  i.-it  th»-  insulator  factories  because  they  have  practically  no 


Laboratory  Porctlai*  of  good  quality  are  produced. 

but  the  manufacture  is  yet  in  its  experimental  stage,  and  standard  prices 
hies  and  evaporating  dishes  made  by  the  Shorn 
Industrial  Company  »f  Kyoto  are  exported  to  England. 

Satisfactory  Hflfrftr*  statistics  of  output  are  not  available.  Tnr 
following  fur  reproduced  from  a  statistical  Report  of  the  Japanese 

Department  of  Commerce : 

Value  of  earthenware  and  porcelain  produced  in  Japan. 


Total 
1000  ¥•• 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
I1U7 
1918 
1919 


17,676  (£1.804.425) 
16.656  (£1.598.217) 
17.532  (£1.789 
25.221'       -42) 


44.214  (£4 

64.660  (£6.000,708) 


W31        I 
I6W19 


Kin 

1414        H   : 
1430 


144M 


The  following  table  «hows  the  proportion  of  export  to  total 


1.000  yen. 


I'.M.I 
11U4 


14U7 
191S 


17.676 


•  1  -on  HO 


njOA   ii  TV.:::. 
i-j:.:i  :.i: 

I  (£4!513!513) 


Export. 

l.OOOyem. 
6.637 
5.911 


19.967  (11097^77) 
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QUESTION  13 — EXPORTS  (See  above). 

QUESTION  14. 
Names  and  addresses  of  maunt  K  turers  :— 

(  VllHfl. 

Nippon  T6ki  Company  (Japan  Ceramic  Company)  of  Nagoya  (vide 
pamphlet  for  det.i 

T6v6  Toki  Company  (Oriental  Ceramic  Works),  near  Kokura 
Kyushu,  Japan. 

(These  firms  are  represented  in  New  York,  Sydney  and  Montreal 
by  Morimura  Brothers). 

Matsumura  Koshitsu  T6ki  Company  (Matsumura  Ironstone  China 

Company)  Chikusa,  near  Nagoya. 
Nagoya  Seitflsho  Limited,  Higashi-ku,  Nagoya. 
Matsukaze   (Sh6fu)    Kogyo  Company,   Higashi-ku,   Nagoya. 

The  K6ransha  (Messrs.  Fukugawa),  Arita,  Japan. 

The  Tei  koku  Y6gy&  Company  (Imperial  Pottery  Co.)  Arita,  Japan. 

Nippon     Koshitsu    Toki    Company    (Japan     "Ironstone    China") 
Kanazawa,  Ishikawa  Prefecture. 

Komatsu    Seit6-sho    (Komatsu    Pottery    Works),    Komatsu,   near 
Kanazawa. 

Kinkozan  Shoten,  Awata,  Sauj6,  Kyoto. 

Sanitary  Ware. 

Komatsu  Seito-sho,  Komatsu,  near  Kanazawa,  Ishikawa  Prefecture. 
Takashima  Seito-sho,  Oiwake,  Seto,  Aichi  Prefecture. 

Toyo  Toki  Company  (Oriental  Ceramic  Company),   near  Kokura. 
Fukuoka  Prefecture,  Kyushu. 

Insulators  and  other  Electrical  Goods. 
The  KSransha,  Arita,  Kyushu. 

The  Matsukaze  Kogyo  (Shofu)  Company,  (make  h.t.  insulators  up 
to  200,000  volts), 

Higashi-ku,  Nagoya,  and  Works  at 

Ninohashi,  Honmadudori,  Kyoto. 
Tilts. 

Fujimiyaki  Tile  Works,  Nagoya,  Japan. 
Saji  Hanizo  Shoten,  Nagoya. 

QUESTION  16 — COST  OF  MATERIALS. 

Most  of  the  material  is  obtained  in  Japan.  There  are  clays  available 
in  Korea,  but  though  these  are  sometimes  imported,  they  are  not  con- 
sidered economical,  and  generally  speaking,  the  Japanese  pottery  industry 
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may  be  regarded  as  self  supporting  in  regard  to  all 
Kaolins  and  clays  of  varying  composition  are 

Seto  (Nagoya).  Arita  ami  K  \nalytes  of 

clays  are  appended. 

There  is  also  found  in  ih.   An*  .  .h  in  •  4  "porosiaift  stone 
can  be  made  into  ware  without  th.  .tdmi  \tuir  of  cla>i  or 


however,  not  sufficient!  MI  m  composition  to  allow  of 

done   on   a   commercial    scale,    thmi  ^1  *tth  kaolin 

and  felspar  to  produce  a  st.>  nhout  adrni 

•  ju.irta.  because  of  its  free  sUica  content     The  best  stone  of  ? 
comes  from  an  isl.m.!  \maku*a.  and  a  great  part  of  the  Amakusa 

•ie  is  owned  t>\    th.    Nih«n    I  $i»ya.  which  have  a 

steamer  it  from  thrir  own  quarries  to  the  Nagoya  VKK 

analysis  is  appended.    The  price  of  clays  varies  considerably  according 
to  district,  because  in  Japan  cost  of  transport  is  a 
!n  Ant. i    th<-  local  clays  are  commumt\  owned,  and  are  free  to 
i  ita.  so  long  as  they  are  used  in  the  district  and  not  sold 

The  following  prices  were  actually  paid  in  1921  by  two  firms  :- 
I'ncts  at  Kokura.  lout  do**  at  Work*. 

Yen  per  ton. 
Amakusa  Stone  (Liparite).  aired  HH  i-   in  I-  9  ?  i 

Mint 

Peldnu 

Limestone 
Dolmite 


16-90  (£1  14s.  & 
1900  (II  |H%  95d) 

'.  UK    1 1 
3*17  (O  Us.  6  Id 

in  T.I     11    1       |.i  Id) 


Prices  of  clays  at  X*goy*> 


'**' 


Amakusa  Stone 

Flint 

Peidstw 

: 

"Marble  day" 

DoUnite 

Lead 


i! 


pertott. 

19-00  (£1  ISs. 
19-00  (£1  1%  9 

.v,  «••  i..  l.v  :i  | 
00  00  (£6  3i,  6d  ) 
II  00  (£1  3s,  A  5d  ) 

...... 


of  good  quality  is  found  in  Japan. 


SflgMf  clays  are  found  locally,  but  are  according  to  expert  opinion. 
ofWgh  quality,  being  defk> 

.Itrr    of     Mlr.ik.u'i-    01     '  I  •'•      -    '  '  '        .     '•  '     ' 


not  of 
.  entHM  • 

Plaster  of  Paris  is  m.inuf.u-tui^t  \<»  .\\\\ .  but  that  mquirrd  for 
best  work  is  imported  from  th«  tcs.    The  price  in  1930 

19  yen  (£1  -  18  -  9))  per  barrel  of  224  Ib*  of  the  imported  rev 

Decorating  materials  and  colours,  were  before  the  war 
imported  from  Germany.    Now  they 
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are  being  made  to  produce  pigment^  in  Japan  (in  additi-.n  <>t  course,  to 
the  characteristic  colours  used  in  Japanese  art  wares)  and  the  most 
modern  potteries  in  Japan  make,  or  have  made,  their  own  decalcomania 
sheets,  using  paper  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

QUESTION  16 — COST  OF  CLAY  READY  FOR  USE. 

(a)  The  cost  of  clay  mixed  and  ready  for  use  by  the  potter  is  dif- 
ficult to  state  precisely,  because  in  Japan  the  cost  of  transport  is  a  large 
item,  and  the  price  of  prepared  clay  varies  considerably  according  to  the 
location  of  the  Works.  (In  Arita,  for  instance,  which  is  the  neanst 
pottery  district  to  the  deposits  of  Amakusa  stone  and  other  useful 
materials,  road  and  rail  facilities  are  so  bad  that  the  cost  of  transport 
for  15  miles  is  about  6  yen  (12s.  3d.)  per  ton.  Yen  35  00  (£3  -  11  -  5J) 
per  ton  of  2,240  Ibs.  may  be  regarded  as  an  average  price  for  clay  ready 
to  use. 

(6)  Few  manufacturers  at  present  purchase  clay  ready  for  use,  but 
there  is  a  tendency  among  the  large  makers  to  put  their  clay  making 
branches  on  an  independent  footing,  and  the  demand  for  clay  ready  for 
use  appears  to  be  increasing.  It  is  stated  that  30%  of  all  factories  now 
use  clay  ready  for  use,  but  this  figure  is  misleading,  because  "factories" 
here  includes  a  large  number  of  establishments  and  families  which  are 
really  only  piece  workers  on  a  large  scale,  obtaining  their  clay  from  the 
larger  works  with  whom  they  contract.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  average 
figure.  Prices  range  from  30  (£3  Is.  3d.)  to  75  yen  (£7  13s.  Ifcd.)  per 
ton,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ware  which  is  to  be  made,  but  the 
figure  mentioned  above,  yen  35  (£3  11s.  5Jd.)  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  correct  for  all  but  the  very  finest  compositions. 

Notes  on  Japanese  Porcelain  Stones  and  Clays. 

1.  Arita  Stone  is  of  Volcanic  origin.  It  is  found  in  various  stages 
of  decomposition  in  quarries  extending  over  a  range  of  about  one  mile 
near  the  small  town  of  Arita  in  Kyushu.  There  are  three  principal 
varieties : — 

(a)  Greyish  white,  almost  pure  kaolin. 

(6)  Bluish  (from  conglomerate  rock)  which  is  rich  in  quartz. 

(c)   Yellow,  containing  iron. 

The  following  are  typical  analyses  : — 

Arita  Stone.  Arita  Stone. 

I.  II. 

Silicic  Acid.  77  :  00 


Alumina I  1  -  - 

Ferric  Oxide           . .         . .  -'II 
Mang.  O.v 

015 

Magnesia 0-29 

Potash         1-78 

Sodium        0-32 

Water  2-76 


1427 

0  70 
trace 
0  18 
trace 
190 

009 

249 
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Arita  Kaoitn  which  U  found  in  association  with  AMU  Sionr.  and  U 
no  doubt  a  developed  form  of  it.  contains  the  following 

tdd 


UMH 


l-.-ni-    i  >\i«l,  I   14 

I   Illlr 

KsfiMaii 

Potash     ..  .1 

Sodium  Oxide 

Wat.: 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  clay  is  similar  to  the  Cornish  Kaolin  from 
St.  Austcll. 

1 1      Amakusa  Stone  is  a  Volcanic  rock,  found  in  a 
in  Kyushu.     It  is  similar  to  Arita  stone,  but  harder 

ic  Acid 
Alumin 
Ferric  Oxide 

Lime  n  4:t 

Potash     . .  . .  54ft 

Sodium  Oxide  I  €7 

Water 

III.    The  Seto  porcelain  materials  consist  of  gru- 
stages  of  decomposition,  and  granite  and  kaolin  rich  in  q 
form  the  basis  of  the  ceramic^  in  this  (list  rut    The  grant  tr 
called  the  "Chief  Stone"  is  formed  of 

Silicic  Acid 

Alumina 
Iron  Oxide 

:ne        . . 

Soda 
Water 

The  Seto  day  is 

I:       •   .        i 
•  .   •         •    • 


and  is  said  to  resemble 
the  Arita  clay,  but 
decomposed,  but  quartz  grains 


I  QUESTION    •    17— COMFHHSATIOS  FOB 

]  QUESTIONS  lft-2O-Co\  EHXMEXT  RBCCIATIOICS  co\ 
POTTERY  PRODICTIOS.  ETC. 


There  are  no  laws  or  regulations  specifically  fOfvermn*  the  pottery 
is  controlled  by  the  general  provWona  of  the  Factory 


%  • 


LAW  and  its  subsidiary  regulations.    A  copy  of  these  is 
reference  invited  to  pp.  38-43.  ft  45-49  in  particular     In  practice 
firms,  in  the  case  of  accidents  to  enptoyees,  give  a 
than  that  provided  by  law. 
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QUESTION  l^ 

The  managers  of  factories  visited  agreed  in  Mating  that  there  was 
no  special  occupational  disease  in  the  pottery  industry.  There  are  no 
statistics  ,.f  sm-h  diseases  available,  and  it  seems  likrlv  tliat  the  Managers' 
statement  is  on  the  whole  correct.  They  all  denied  that  there  was  any 
lead  poisoning,  and  said  that  they  did  not  think  cases  of  phthisis  which 
occurred  were  directly  attributable  to  the  occupation. 

Most  factories  of  any  considerable  size  only  admit  employees  after 
medical  examination,  and  have  further  examinations  twice  or  four  times 
a  year. 

K-  compensation,  v.  answer  to  17-20  above.  Smnr  fiims  have 
instituted  a  system  of  insurance. 

QUESTION  21. 

In  the  large  works  all  processes  are  assisted  by  machinery  as  in 
Europe. 

Slip  House.  The  modern  factories  are  equipped  with  large  blungers, 
Alsing  grinding  cylinders,  sifting  lawns,  presses,  and  pug  mills.  The 
French  revolving  pressure  pug  mill  is  in  common  use. 

Saggar  making.  The  Morimura  Works  contain  6  pug  mills,  several 
large  power  driven  saggar  presses  and  14  hand  presses.  Most  Works 
contain  hand  presses  for  saggar  making. 

Forming    Ware.    All    methods    are    practiced;   pressing,    ca^ 
hollow-  ware,  jiggering,  flatware  jiggering,  throwing  and  turning. 

The  Japanese  operatives  are  expert  at  casting,  which  is  not  new  to 
them.  They  are  less  used  to  jiggering,  and  are  less  efficient  in  this  pro- 
cess than  European  workmen.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  relatively  high 
cost  of  producing  plates.  There  is  a  high  percentage  of  plates  which 
sag  or  otherwise  lose  shape  in  the  kiln,  and  when  production  is  accelerated 
the  loss  increases.  This  statement  was  confirmed  to  the  writer  by  more 
than  one  expert. 

The  batting-out  process,  with  batting  block,  is  not  used  in  modern 
factories,  which  are  all  equipped  with  spreaders. 

Mould  making  and  Modelling  are  carried  out  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Europe. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  while  the  above  description  is  true 
of  modern  factories,  probably  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  pottery  pro- 
duced in  Japan  is  made,  at  least,  in  some  processes,  by  old  methods  of 
manufacture,  in  households  or  communities.  The  most  characteristic 
example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  Seto  district,  near  Nagoya.  In  Seto 
and  the  neighbouring  villages  the  whole  population  is  engaged  in  pottery 
making  and  one  can  see  all  the  members  of  a  family,  in  their  home,  making 
models  or  moulds,  or  throwing  ware  on  a  wheel  (turned  by  kicking  the 
lower  disk,  sometimes  by  the  potter,  sometimes  by  a  small  boy)  ;  or 
pressing  bowls,  casting,  or  jiggering  —  all  by  hand. 
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In  factories  m  th«-  transition  stage,  such  as  the  Koransaa  at  Ahu. 
be  Kinkn/.iii  i',,un>  at  K  yoto  one  sees  in  the  same  stop  power -drivaa 
•M  fashioned  wbeds  turned  by  hand  or  foot 

QUESTION  21 

Machinery  is  almost  exclusively  driven  by  eject nc  power  -Hydro- 
electric enterprises  being  common  in  most  parts  of  Japan. 

QUESTION  23— TRANSPORT. 


Transport  is  the  weakest  part  of  this,  as  of  most  Japanese  industries. 
Is  are  cai  he  work*  in  one-horse  carts,  and  fraraefitly 

in    handcarts.     Even  in  the  must   hujhK   developed  * 
Similar!  K  an    moved  al>  vorks  almott  mir 

labour,   and    .with    ttu    .  \trption   <>f   thr    Nipj  vo  Tola 

-.k'  <>f  pi'-hi-  t  (mm  one  shop  to  another  u  ill-designed 
or  not  desif;  all.    The  confusion  in  some  of  the  •nHHat  Satd 

works  \\  In.  h  have  grown  up  haphazard  from  small  beginnings.  Is  resn 
able.    No  works  have  railway  sidings  for  fuel  or  day. 

Transport  d..m  works  to  rail  or  ship  of  finished  output  H  similarly 
handicapped. 

Qw    : ;       j i 

Most  Prefectures  have  Tech  iiools  of  middle  school  grade. 

and  in  those  Pi  \\hrn-  tin-  {».u<r\    ::.  i  .-•:•.    is  important  thr 

Technical  School  nth.  i  has  a  section  devoted  to  lottery  or  is  a  pottrrv 
school  rv  n  in  all  processes  is  K  hese  schools, 

and  boys  passing  out  <>f  th.-m  obtain  subordinate  positions  in  factories, 
or,  according  L-ifts.  take  up  decorating  or  similar  work 

The  Pottery  schools  visited  at  Seto.  Arita  and  Kanaxawm  wave 
equipped  witii  ma.!  r  each  process  (the  blungers.  pug  mills. 

presses,  etc  ,  being  working  models  on  a  small  scale)  and  the  pupils  are 
taken  through  alll  stages  of  mam: 

The  course  lasts  four  years,  but  there  is  abo  a  short  practical  com 

years  for  boys  who  wish  to  work  in  potteries  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Higher  Technical  School  in  Tokyo  have  a  Ceramic  Department, 
and  graduates  in  this  branch  are  employed  as  chemists  and  lainaun 


in  the  larger  factories.    The  most  advanced  works  have  a 

t.  most  of  whom,  in  addition  to  their  studies  in  Japan,  nave  studied 

l.urope, 

QUESTIONS  25  AND  25— ESTIMATION  or  Cons. 

This  has  proved  by  far  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  enquiry  The 
Japanese  manuf ai  t  urers  were,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  most  unwitting 
to  supplv  an\  information  whatever  and  most  of  them  flatly 

mv  particulars  as  to  costs.    It  was  moreover  pr 
hardly  any  fai  tt.rv  lias  a  costing  system  at  all.  and  lhat  the 
wliu  h  were  in  use  were  of  an  elementary  nature     The  following 
then-fore  must  be  taken  with  all  reserve. 

1.  Estimate  of  manufacturing  cost,  furnished  by  Ninon  Tola 
Works,  Nagoya.  the  largest  works  in  Japan. 


:   KS      IMM'Sl  KV     I 


•ur     , 

All  other 


Is  ., 

II  I 
I )  I 


loo  n 
'I  he  him  state  that    this  (siim.it  i  on   their  returns  for  the 

I  \ovemh.-i     I'.rJO.         I  hex     add    that     It    •  aimot 

•  .-lent    lluciuatioM  - 

in  |  •                ;ue|  and  to  changes  in   the  labour  situation.       Mir  costs  m 
P.H7  and   1!H<»  x\ 

1l7/i/«'  U  ..' 

M.it.  nals 

.. 

;i  s 

Overhead 

100  Ion 

manufacturing  costs,  supplied  by  the  N 

Company.      This   firm   is  intermediate   between   the  m  in   firm- 

like  the  Nihnn  Toki  and  the  old  stvle  Japanese  potterx    firms. 

M.:t.  -rials 

IN 

Fuel        . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  :w 

including  salarie- 
Busines>  expenses,  including  salaries  4 


Total     ..  Inn 

i    of   various   components   of   manufacturing 

of  porcelain  in  the  Seto  Histrict. 

These   figures   xveic   furnished    by   a    master- potter,    member  of   the 
<TS'  guild,   and   were   xvorked   out    l.-v   him   in   combination    with   an 

instructor  at   th<    Seto  I'ott.-ix   S«  h«»ol. 

!<•  >hoxving  the  relation  between   the  costs  of  production   for  all 
kinds  of  pot:  i  their  labouring  wages. 


..  .   .. 

Raw  Materials 

Expenses  of  n 
laneous  other  ma- 


ring  exp< 

Inclirr-ct  e\p«-n 
Profits 


_'  L36 


714 

274 

1  952 


Good 
ta 

II..M.,    n- 


' h 

for 
KxjKirt 

2,376 

1    ls'» 

2,521 


1  : 


I'.:; 
982 


(  QSCl  "t 

I. '.MM; 


751 


1    in: 

I    sj| 


I  «i|s 


1:1 
!  689 


Total 


10,000         In.UOO         10,000         KMHK»         HMNNI 


The  above  figure*  are  rearhed  by  daarifvtag  the  CCMU  of  pyodactJM 

II  kiii<l« 
kuuU.  avnatfc  of  which  U  •> 

on  the  .  •-»>  <»(  |.i.Hi,i, »..,:  much 

Iti.     \si.lr    x.iii. i!i«.H    uti. l.i       unlit..'    rjqMOMi"  |ft  aflBOWMni   I*  ' 

tin-  i  ..  i  thai  a  peat  «!•*••  I  "'  ll1'  •  l"«' 
•  •miniiniix  kih»  aodhMtobaai 

.IN  in  th«   •  .IM   ••!  .1  .  ..iu|i.ui\        Thl%  fa- 1    iU'  ;'f'l  .ni) 

l"i  tl»,  Mnallm-v> 

i  il  I.I)M»<  .'f.,«i|.    whrfhrf 
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UCE  LIST  01-  >  \\iri 

I'nce. 

No.  1.  Komatsu  Toilet  Set 

Factory 

F.O.B. 

<ise. 

Composition  as  follows  :— 

„  Basin 

..Soup  Dish              ..L      •' 
r.N>th  Brush  Stand 

95  per  set 
(12s.  1  7d.) 

8-98  per  set 

Chamber  Pots          ) 

J  A.    Composition  as  follows  :- 

Without  case. 

F.O.B. 

do*.   10"  Plate  .  . 

5-61  per  doz.   (Us.  5  4<1.) 

6-75  per  doz.   (13s.  9-3d.) 

4-45        ..         (9s.  Id.) 

7"             .. 

<  15                    [6l   5  hi.) 

6"    ,.       .. 

1-99       „         (4s.  0-7d.) 

.. 

9"  Soup  Plate 

5-40       „         (Us.  0-3d.) 

6-50 

only  10"  Plat 

1-00  per  pee.  (2s.  0|d.) 

1-22  per  pee.  (2s.  5-8d.) 

12"       ,. 

<9d.) 

1-95        ..          (3s.  11-7.1 

14'        . 

2-84         ,         (5s.  9-5d.) 

3-40        .,          (6s.  1 

Oval  Covered  Dish 

2-38       „         (4s.  10-3d.) 

(5s.  B 

Round   ,. 

1-94        „         (3s.  11-5(1.) 

2-30       ..         (4s.  8-3d.) 

doz.   Soup  Turr<  n 
..    Sauce  Boat 

:<  45  per  doz.  (7s.  0-5d.) 
1-10       ,.         (2s.  2-9d.) 

4  -15  per  doz.  (8s.  5-6d.) 
s-3d.) 

.,    TeaC/sr  

MB       ..         (8s.8-ld.) 

S-U       „                5-4.1.! 

'o.  2  B.     Composition  as  follows  :- 

Without  case. 

F.O.B. 

doz.  10"  Plate  .  . 

7  14  i>erdoz.  (14s.  6-9d.) 

8-58  per  doz.   (17s.  6-2d.) 

. 

575        ..          (lls.  S-8d.) 

6-95 

.... 

4-23                  (8s.  7-6d.) 

5-10       ,.         (10s.  4-9d.) 

..6"                         .... 

274        „          (5s.  7-ld.) 

5-30       „ 

9"  Soup  Plate     .. 

6-94                     14     2d.) 

8-38                             1-H.l  : 

only  10"  I  Matter 

1-26  per  pee.  (2s.  6-8d.) 

1-48  per  pee.  (3s.  0-2d.) 

,.'    1- 

2-09       .,         (4s.  3-2d.) 

2-50 

,.     14"       „ 

3-60        ,.         (7s.  4-2d.) 

4-30 

.,     Oval  Covered  Dish 

3-20        „         (6s.  6-4d.) 

3-80        „ 

,,     Round     „ 

2-64        „                 l-6d.) 

3-20        „          (6s.  6-4d.) 

doz.  Soup  Tureen 

4  -59  per  doz.  (9s.  4-4d.) 

5-15  per  doz.    (10s.  6-ld.) 

,,     Sauce  Boat 

1-43        „         (2s.  lid.) 

1-75        „          (3s.  6-8d.) 

,      Tea  C/sr  

5-95        .,         (12s.  l-7d.) 

7-15        „          (14s.  7-ld.) 

W/case. 

F.O.B. 

<  A.     \Vhite  &  Gold  Jugs,  6}" 

4-20  per  doz.  (8s.  6-9d.) 

4  -80  per  doz.   (9s.  9-6d.) 

B.     Decorated  Jugs.        6" 

3-35        .,         (6s.  lOd.) 

3-75       „         (7s.  7-8d.) 

C.     Plain  white  Jugs,       5J" 

2-20       „         (4s.  5-9d.) 

2-55       „         (5s.  2-4d.) 

No.  4  A.     White    &   Gold   Paris 

W/case. 

F.O.B. 

shaped  C/saucers.Q'lty. 

sample    only     (Better 

quality) 

2-00  per  doz.  (4s.  Id.) 

2-28  per  doz.   (4s.  7-8d.) 

B.      do.     do.  (Medium)  .  . 

1-75       .,         (3s.6-8d.) 

1-98       „         (4s.0-5d.) 

C.       do.     do.  (Lowest)   .  . 

1-55       ..         (3s.  l-9d.) 

1-78       „         (3s.7-6d.) 

No.  5.     Australian  market  Teaset 

of  21  pieces. 

W/case. 

F.O.B. 

Composition  AS  follows  :— 

!doz    Tea  C/Saucers  *\ 

..    6"  Plate            ( 

„     SCreamcr          I 

l-68j>er~set 
(3s.  5-  Id.) 

1  -90  per  set 
(3s.  10-5d.) 

1  only  B.B.  Plate         ) 
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POTTERY    INDl'STRY    l 


April.   h*JI 


BXTRACTS    1  K"M     i\\«»n  i 

1..  Durban  ShipjxM  I--.  rln-n   l.i.uuh  in 

9  cases  Coffee  Cups  and   ^  um 

band."  each  containing  20  doz.  $  Yen  1  -95 

Maiiufat  tuuiig  cost  ..  ..  . 

Cases  and  packing  (13  c.  it    «-a,  In 
Iron  hooping 

es,     ditto        ditto  .. 

,  pat  kin- 
Iron  hooping  ..  ..  .. 


lu-  „  <.M  manufacturing  cost 

port   .  . 

Shipping:  <  II.H 
IiiMirance 
sular  fee 


1  1  7d.)  per 
351-00  (£35 

2  Sh 


doz. 
16s.  7  id.) 

10|d.) 

<>d.) 

2Jd.) 


769-79  (£78  9s.  7|d.) 

66-30    (£6  15s.  4d.) 
17  84      (£1   l«s.     » 

10-04     (£1     Os.  6d.) 

(16s.  11  Jd.) 
1-25            (2s. 


I-'reight  at  destination 


Total    ..       - 


Is.    5d.) 


April 


Pi  I  >  urban. 

300    doz.     I'nrcdain 


Cup-,    and 

(><1. 


Invoi,  i-d  ,,t  7s.  JM.  pt-r  .!«./..      l.l  1^  7 
I  his  amount  inrludes  — 


Home     <  .  uiMimpiioii     •- 
\  < 


d. 

Cartage  to  \\harl 
Lightens  • 

..       14      Ml" 
H    11 
1    19     9 
129 

In 
.. 

.  .      22     4     8 
26 

£40    9     5 

7<?  Jnhannohurg. 

2   cas<-s    I'hlatta    S\\it(li<s.     Hi    .imp. 

«  MM 
u  kl.-  In-ii.  ''.  x2J 

:-olr  Insulators        ..  _'9J  sen 

etc. 


COM 
tory  inchi'i 

:< 

I2a   H^d.) 
265-00  (£27  Is.  OJd.) 


I-eb.,  1921.      To  Durban. 

180  doz.  Porcelain  Cups  and  Saucers,  blue  band 

7.1.)  666-00  (£67  19 

In  voice  value   </   \-      ^  4"    11s.)  per  doz.  including  J" 
packing,  lighterage,  freight  and  insura: 


lo  Auckland.  \ 

10  c  .......  doz.  Cups  &  Saucers  ft  1-90  per  doz. 

Includes  casing     .  .     63-00  (£6  8s.  7|d.) 
Packing  ..      20-o<.  M>d.) 

HCH.J  .  .      10-00  (£1  Os.  5d.) 

Cartage  &  li^l  i  <K)  (£1  8s.  7d.) 


107-00 


Yen 
684-00  (£69  16s.  6d 


H»7-oo  (£10  18s.  5Jd.) 


Factory  price  . .    577-00  (£58  18s.  OJd.) 


•  • 


1090. 


'wsrw-^r  «.."*"* 


Ye» 


1990. 


Bobbta,  i  «n 

i-.r  ••:,,, 


• 


... 

:, 
H    I 


fan 


BydMg 

\u,  kl.in.l 

Sydaey 


Date  of 


Sep..  1990 
Oct..  1920 
AprUtt. 


9"  Meat  Platm 

•"  Soop      .. 

Copt  and  Sauces*  .  . 


i       •  .  .  .    ' 


Plates  (§  Ss.  Sd.  per  do*. 

(.  M&oome 
Lm 

CommiMion.  S%  2  18    6 
Packing  900 

Freight  666 

1:        I  10    II 

Fordg.  charges         IS  10 
T~9 


Yeo 


S-{s%s.4 

.     .  4          .    -• 

2SOJSs.|*L) 
190(3.  10  Sd  i 


((•810ft.  Od.) 


119    9    9 
09    9    8 


ta 


ey 


Oct.    1990 


9"  Meat  PUtea.  480 

9"  Soup       . 
Caps  ft 


'. 

2  JO 
2  SO  (« 


ITS 


MmuhHos 


Oct..  1990 
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No.  IV. 

.T>  POTTERY  INDUSTRY  IN  JAPAN. 

Copy  Utter  from  Mr.  G.  B.  Sansom  as  to  comparison  of  the  standard 
of  living  of  workpeople  in  Japan  with  that  of  the  standard  in  Great  Britain. 

Business  Series  No  .  7  . 

Office  of  H.M.  Commercial  Attache*, 
British  Consulate  General, 

Yokohama  . 

6th  February, 


Dear  Major  Wedgwood, 

I  am  answering  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Crowe  a  part  of  the  letter  which  you 
wrote  to  him  on  October  24th,  from  the  Offices  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  Pottery  Industry. 

You  asked  whether  it  was  possible  briefly  to  indicate  the  standard  of 
living  or  mode  of  living  of  the  pottery  operatives  in  Japan.  After 
considering  this  question  I  decided  that  it  was  not  possible  without 
special  enquiry.  I  could,  of  course,  have  furnished  some  sort  of 
statistics  but  they  might  be  erroneous  and  they  would  almost  certainly 
be  mislead  ing  and,  therefore,  I  preferred  not  to  give  any  opinion  at  all  on 
the  subject.  Recently  however,  I  have  come  across  some  household 
budgets  published  by  the  Seamen's  Union,  a  body  which  was  formed  in 
Japan  after  the  International  Maritime  Conference  of  Genoa.  These 
Budgets  are  probably  not  completely  accurate  in  all  details,  as  they  are 
intended  to  prove  that  the  wages  of  Japanese  seafaring  men  are 
insufficient,  but  in  one  sense  this  is  rather  an  advantage  because,  as  you 
will  see  from  the  specimen  budget  which  I  enclose  herewith,  even 
supposing  the  imaginary  family  in  question  to  be  living  a  life  extravagant 
under  Japanese  conditions,  a  total  income  of  about  Y100  per  month 
(£10  4s.  2d.)  gives  no  margin  whatever  for  recreation  or  amusement 
of  any  sort,  although  the  family  concerned  are  living  at  a  very  low 
standard,  low  as  to  diet,  housing  and  clothing. 

You  will  see  that  the  figures  afford  no  real  standard  of  comparison 
between  the  lives  of  wage  -workers  in  Japan  and  those  in  the  United 
Kingdom;  but  they  are  of  some  negative  value  in  that  they  show  that 
such  comparison  is  not  really  possible.  To  my  mind  —  this  is  of  course 
only  a  personal  opinion  —  they  demonstrate  that  there  is  practically  no 
prospect  of  a  reduction  of  wages  in  Japan,  since  even  if  the  cost  of 
necessaries  is  reduced  the  demand  for  an  improved  standard  of  living 
must  grow  in  strength  and  prevent  any  diminution  in  income. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Sgd.)  G.  B.  Sansom. 
Major  F.  H.  Wedgwood, 

National  Council  of  the  Pottery  Industry, 
6,  Glebe  Street,  Stoke-on  -Trent. 


rorrmtv  nrputi«v  IK  JAFAV. 


m  Busitu**  Strut  So.  1 .  o/  tkt  6/t/lf . 

"Office  of  MM.  Commerrul  Attach*. 
Britbh  Consulate  General. 
Yokohama 

HOUSEHOLD  BUDGET*. 

i      A  seaman,  married,  absent  from  home  for  all  but  90 dayspv 

annum. 

Rent— 1  room,  unfurnished,  with  w..  10-00      £105 

Light— 1  16  candle-power  light  <>4  in 

Rice— Sgop.d.  4 Oft  g    3 

Fish,  vegetables,  soy  .etc.,  at  25  sen  p.  d.  :  "  15    ^ 

larcoal                                                  . .  .•  -.  5    §| 

Gas  150  3    OJ 

Bedding,  upkeep  and  renewal  every  6  yean    ..  u  10 
Insurance  for  1.000  yen,  (£102  Is.  8d  )  at 
age  of  20,  for  50 

.4950  pa 
Sundry  exs.  10  sen  p.  diem 

\  •    \V   ^  j  M  j  ••    [   ^ 

Upkeep  of  kitchen  uten>iU 
Medicines,  etc. 
Clogs,  tabi,  aprons,  towels 
Soaps  30.  Baths  -75 
Hairdresser,  paper,  etc 


This  table  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  kcrptng  the  hmband  oa  his 
return  home  between  voyages. 


If  there  is  one  child,  the  hodgH  must  be  incramd  by  15  ym 
l )  for  the  food,  clothing  of  the  child,  and  if  their  a  a  child 
one  room  is  insufficient,  and  thrrr  will  be  a  minimum  addition  to  rant 
of  Yen  5  (10s.  2Jd.) 

The  estimated  cost  of  clothing  and  other  expenses  of  the 
while  at  sea.  excluding  of  course  food  and  hooting  whk~ 
the  ship,  is  Y42  (£4  6s,  M.)  per  month.    (This  is  ore 
In  any  case  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  total  budget  of  a 
tii.it  is  to  say.   husband,  wife  and  two  del 
less  than  Y100  (£10  4s.  *L)  a  month  in  thi 


No.  V. 

37  POTTERY  INDUSTRY  IN  JAPAN. 

Copy  Utter  from  Sir  E.  T.  F.  Crowe,  Kt.,C.M.G. 

[Copy  1  Overseas  Trade  Despatch 

No.  316  (B). 

Office  of  the  Commercial  Counsellor  of  H.M.  Embassy, 

C/O  British  Consu  late -Genera  1 , 

Yokohama. 
Sir,  December  1st,  1921. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  herewith  an  extract  from  the  "J 
Advertiser  "  of  the  2i»th  November,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Bank  of  Japan  has  decided  to  start  the  compilation  of  correct  and 
authoritative   labour  statistics. 

I  -hall  try  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  Bank  of  Jajun  with  regard  to 

matter  and  will  secure  their  report  as  soon  as  possible.     Up  to  the 

present  most  of  the  labour  statistics  which  have  been  compiled  have  not 

been  very  accurate  and  as  all  work  of  this  nature  done  by  the  Bank  of 

Japan  is  of  a  very  high  standard,  this  report  will  be  worth  careful  study. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Sgd.)  E.  F.  CROWE, 

Commercial  Counsellor  of 

The  Controller  General,  H.M.  Embassy,  Tokio. 

Department  of  Overseas  Trade, 

London. 
[COPY.]  Enclosure  in  O.  T.  Desp, 

316  (B)  of  1/12/21 

Extract  from  "Japan  Advertiser"  of  November  26th,  lOiM 

"The  Bank  of  Japan  has  decided  to  start  the  compilation  of  correct 
and  authoritative  labor  statistics  and  a  staff  of  men  well  versed  in  the 
sort  of  work  is  appointed.  The  statistics  which  the  bank  intends  to 
prepare  are  very  comprehensive  including  not  only  labor  in  the  employ  of 

i  te  factories  but  in  the  employ  of  the  government . 

This  new  enterprise  has  been  decided  upon  by  the  Bank  of  Japan  in 
view  of  the  growing  importance  of  labor  problems  and  the  necessity  of 
labor  being  taken  into  account  in  fixing  business  policies  on  the  part  «.f 
business  men.  Governor  Inouye  of  the  Bank  of  Japan,  in  announcing 
this  decision  to  the  public  yesterday,  stated  that  in  spite  of  the 
importance  of  labor  censuses  Japan  had  had  no  labor  statistics  prepared 
from  the  angle  of  purely  economic  standpoints.  They  are  now  1" 
prepared  by  the  Bank  of  Japan  for  tin-  information  of  the  bank,  but  they 
will  also  prove  useful  to  the  general  public. 

Governor  Inouye  made  an  appeal  in  yesterday's  statement  to 
business  men,  manufacturers  and  others  interested  in  the  matter  for  i 
co-operation  in  this  new  enterprise.  The  investigations  are  to  be 
conducted  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  first  place  the  status  quo  of  industries 
generally  is  to  be  studied  all  over  the  country.  In  the  second  place 
government  enterprises  are  to  be  studied.  In  the  third  place  labor's 
conditions  are  to  be  studied  in  respect  of  their  wages,  numbers,  shifting 
and  working  hours." 


\n   M 

FACTORY  LAW. 

ORDINANCE  FOR  THE  ENFORCEMENT 
OF  THE  FACTORY  LAW. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  ENFORCEMENT 
OF  THE  FACTORY  LAW.  ETC. 


DEPARTMENT  or  AGRJCVLTUKK  AMD  Comma 

TOKIO. 

(1910.) 


FACTORY  LANS 
(l.av  No.  46.  f>r*m*lsat«i  <m  tkt  28M  M*f<k.  101  1  ) 


;.  ;  i     1 

The  present  Law  shall  apply  to  factories  to  which  cither  of  tne 
following  items  is  applicable:  — 


in  which  at  least  fifteen  operatives  are  regularly 
ployed; 

2.    Factories  in  whuh  the  business  b  of  a  dangerous  character  or  it 
considered  injurious  to  health 

Factories  to  which  the  application  of  the  prari  out 

necessary  may  he  exempted  therefrom  by  Imperial  Ordinance. 

ARTICLE  t. 

The  occupier  of  a  factory  must  not  employ  therein 
twelve  years  of  age;  this  rule  does  not.  however,  bold  in 

«of  at  least  ten  years  of  age  at  the  lime  the  present  Law 
mtinue  to  be  employed. 


Thr  Administrative  Authorities  may.  by 
for  employment .  permit  persons  of  at  least  ten  years  of 
in  light  and  easy  wot 

AmcLt  3. 

The  occupier  of  a  factory  must  not  employ  f 
yean  of  age  and  women  for  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day 


FACTORY    LAW. 


The  competent  Minister  of  State  may,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
work  and  for  a  term  not  exceeding  fifteen  years  from  the  date  at  which 
the  present  Law  comes  into  force ,  extend  by  not  more  than  two  hours  the 
period  of  employment  prescribed  in  the  preceding  clause. 

The  period  of  employment  shall,  even  in  cases  where  portions 
thereof  are  passed  in  different  factories,  be  reckoned  as  a  single  period  in 
regard  to  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  two  clauses. 

ARTICLE  4. 

The  occupier  of  a  factory  must  not  employ  persons  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  and  women  between  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

ARTICLE  5. 

In  the  cases  to  which  any  one  of  the  following  items  is  applicable  the 
provision  of  the  preceding  article  shall  not  apply;  however,  upon  the 
expiration  of  fifteen  years  from  the  date  at  which  the  present  Law  comes 
into  force ,  persons  under  fourteen  years  of  age  and  women  under  twenty 
years  of  age  must  not  be  employed  between  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening 
and  four  o  'clock  in  the  morning  :— 

1.  Employment  in  work  for  which  there  are  special  reasons  for 

requiring  the  operations  to  be  made  at  one  spell ; 

2.  Employment  in  work  for  which  there  are  special  reasons  for 

requiring  night  operations; 

3.  Employment  in  alternation  of  two  or  more  sets  of  operatives  in 

work  for  which  there  are  special  reasons  for  requiring  con- 
tinuous operations  day  and  night. 


The  nature  of  the  work  mentioned  in  preceding  clause  shall  be 
specified  by  the  competent  Minister  of  State. 

ARTICLE  6. 

In  case  operatives  are  divided  into  two  or  more  sets  and  employed 
alternately,  the  provision  of  Article  4  shall  not  apply  for  the  term  of 
fifteen  years  from  the  date  at  which  the  present  Law  comes  into  force. 

ARTICLE  7. 

The  occupier  of  a  factory  shall  allow  at  least  two  holidays  every 
month  to  persons  under  fifteen  years  of  age  and  women,  at  least  four 
holidays  in  case  operatives  are  divided  into  two  sets  and  employed 
alternately  between  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  in  cases  to  which  item  2  of  the  first  clause  of  Article  5  is 
applicable,  and  a  rest -time  of  at  least  thirty  minutes  during  the  period  of 
employment  when  such  period  of  employment  for  the  day  exceeds  six 
hours  and  of  at  least  one  hour  when  it  exceeds  ten  hours . 


* ACTORY   LAW. 

When  operatives  are  divided  into  two  or  more  sets  and 
alternat.  m  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  four  o'clock ~m  the 

morning .  th«  u  hours  of  employment  shall  be  interchanged  at  the  end  of 
each  term  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  days. 

ARTICLC  6. 

In  case  of  necessity  on  account  of  natural  calamities  or  dossiers  or 
fear  of  disasters,  the  competent  Minister  of  State  may  use  en  1  with 

•  a  the  districts  which  he  shall 

specify,  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  Articles  1-4  and  the  preced- 
ing artii 

In  case  of  extraordinary  necessity  through  unavoidable  cause*,  the 
occu;  a  factory,  with   the  permission  of  the   Adminuii. 

>nties.  may,  for  a  specified  term,  extend  the  period  of 


irrespectively  of  the  provision  of  Article  1,  employ  operatives  inn 

provisions  of  Articled  and  5.  or  withhold  the  holidays 

prescr  jln-tl  m  the  preceding  art 

In  case  of  extraordinary  necessity  the  occupier  of  a  factory  may. 

i  making  previous  report  thereof  on  each  occasion  to  the  Admtnts- 
native-  Authoiities.  extend  the  period  of  employment  by  not  more  than 
two  hours  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  days  in  one  month 

;h  respect  to  business  which  is  brisk  at  certain  seasons,  the 
occu  i  factory  may,  after  previously  obtaining  the  approval  of  the 

;es  in  regard  to  a  fixed  term,  extend  the  pr? tod 

of  employment  l>v  n<>t  m<>r<  tlian  one  hour  during  such  term  at  a  rate  not 

the  provision 
_  respect  of 

the  said  approval  was  obtained.* 


of  employment  by  not  more  than  one  hour  during  such  term  ai 
exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  a  year ;  in  such  c.» 
•  •I  the  preceding  clause  shall  not  apply  during  the  term  in 
which  the  said  aoDroval  was  obtained. 


ARTICLE  0. 

The  occupier  of  a  factory  must  not  allow  per* 
of  age  and  women  to  clean,  lubricate,  examine,  or 
of  any  machinery  or  mill  gearing  in  motion  or  put  on  or  take  off  the 
or  ropes  of  any  machinery  or  mill  gearing  in  motion .  or  to  engage  in  other 
dangerous  work. 


ARTICLE  10. 


The  occupier  of  a  factory*  must  not 
of  age  to  engage  in  work  in  which  poisonous  or  powerful  medicines,  of 
other  injurious  substances,  or  explosive,  inflammable,  or  ignttible 
substances  are  handled,  or  in  work  in  places  where  a  considerable  quan- 
1 1 1  \  of  dust  or  powder  b  raised  or  noxious  gases  are  generated  .or  in  places 
which  are  otherwise  dangerous  or  injurious  to  healt 

AftTtCLE    II 

The  nature  of  the  work  mentioned  in  the  preceding  two  ankles  shall 
be  determined  by  the  competent  Minister  of  Mate. 


41  FACTORY  LAW. 


The  provision  of  the  preceding  article  may,  under  such  conditions 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  competent  Minister  of  State  be  applied 
with  respect  to  women  of  not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age. 

ARTICLE  12. 

The  competent  Minister  of  State  may  make  restrictive  or  prohibi 
tory  provisions  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  sick  persons  or  women 
after  accouchement. 

ARTICLE  13. 

In  case  the  Administrative  Authorities  deem  that  a  factory  and  its 
accessory  buildings  and  equipment  are  likely  to  prove  dangerous  or  In- 
injurious  to  health,  public  morals,  or  other  public  interests,  they  may,  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  determined  by  ordinance,  order  the  occupier  of 
the  factory  to  take  measures  necessary  for  prevention  or  removal  of  such 
evils,  or  may,  if  they  deem  it  necessary,  suspend  the  use  of  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  the  said  factory,  accessory  buildings  and  equipment. 

ARTICLE  14. 

A  competent  official  may  inspect  a  factory  or  the  accessory  buildings 
thereof:  in  such  case  he  shall  carry  the  identification  card  therefor. 

ARTICLE  15. 

In  case  an  operative  is,  without  any  serious  fault  on  his  part ,  injured, 
taken  ill,  or  killed  in  the  course  of  his  work,  the  occupier  of  the  factory 
shall,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  determined  by  Imperial  Ordinance, 
give  relief  to  such  operative  or  his  surviving  family. 

ARTICLE  16. 

A  person  who  is  serving  or  proposes  to  serve  as  an  operative  or  an 
apprentice,  or  the  occupier  of  the  factory  or  his  legal  representative  or 
factory -manager  may  obtain  gratuitously  from  the  census -registry  official 
a  certification  respecting  the  census  register  of  the  person  who  is  serving 
or  proposes  to  serve  as  an  operative  or  an  apprentice . 

ARTICLE  17. 

Matters  relating  to  the  engagement  and  discharge  of  operatives,  to 
the  control  of  employment  agencies,  and  to  apprentices  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  Imperial  Ordinance. 

ARTICLE  18. 

The  occupier  of  a  factory  may  appoint  a  factory -manager  possessing 
absolute  authority  in  respect  of  the  factory. 

In  case  the  occupier  of  a  factory  does  not  reside  within  the  district 
where  the  present  Law  is  in  force,  he  must  appoint  a  factory -manager . 

For  the  appointment  of  a  factory-manager  the  approval  of  the 
Administrative  Authorities  must  be  obtained;  this  rule,  however,  does 
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not  hold  in  case  of  appointment  to  such  post  of  a  director  of  the  juridical 
person  concerned,  the  part ner  who  corv  business  of  the  coop" 

thr  partner  representing  the  company,  a  director,  the  managing  partner , 

e  provisions  of  laws  and  ordinance*,  or  the  manafer . 

AKTICLX  19. 

Th<  manacer  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  shall  take 

thr  pi  a.  occupier  with  rr  cation  of  the  present 

Law  and  ordinances  that  may  be  issued  in  accordance  therewith;  this 
rule,  however,  does  not  hold  tn  respect  of  Article  15. 

If  there  is  no  factory -manager  in  case  the  occupier  of  the  factory  If  a 
minor  who  doe*  not  possesi  the  same  capacity  as  an  adult  inrega 
business  or  is  an  incomj--t.-rii  person  or  a  juridical  penon.  • 

•he  preceding  rlaiise  shall  al^,  apph    v*ith  rr  the  legll 

pirs.-nt  itivc  01  din  •  ••  •  ••'     .  *.<.    -••.••••     •    ••   •      •  •  .  •    •• 


I.UM:  •  ^  •  i   th«-  company,   -he  partner  representing  the  company,  a 
director,  the  managing  partner,  or  any  other  person  who  represents  the 
person  concerned  according  to  the  provisions  of  law*  and 
ordinances. 

ICLE  20. 

.  person  who  contravenes  the  provisions  of  I  ticle 

Article  I*  *uhinit  to  <lt*|*»itiufli»  made 

according  to  th<  13  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not 

more  than  five  hundred  yen. 

ARTICLE  21. 
Any  person'  \\  h<  t  reasonable  cause,  refuse*  or  obstruct*  the 

»n  of  a  comjxtmt  ..?:•.-  N  t..  .r.^.-r  his  questions  shall  be 

to  a  fine  of  not  tn«.  i,  th.m  three  hundred  yen. 


ARTICLE  22. 

The  occupier  of  a  fa.  person  who  takes  the  place  of  the 

occupier  according  to  19  shall  not    in  tl  f  the  commission 

of  an  act  in  contravention  of  aw  or  ordinances  that  may  be 

n  accordance  therewith.  )<v  his  represent  ><•  head  or  a 

number  of  his  familv.  a  person  living  in  his  house,  his  employe,  or  any 
other  person  engaged  in  his  business,  be  exempted  from  the  penalty 
th.-i.-ior  on  the  ground  that  such  act  was  not  committed  by  Indirection. 
this  rule,  however,  does  not  hold  if  he  has  taken  proper  care  with  regard 
to  the  management  of  his  factory. 

The  occupier  of  a  factory  or  the  person  who  takes  the  olace  of  the 
occupier  according  to  Article  lit  shall  not  be  exempted  from  the  penalties 
presrritx-d  „-.  th-  Around  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 

age  of  the  operative  concerned  .  this  rul«-  hourxn  .  does  not  hold  in  case 
there  was  no  fault  on  the  jMrt  of  thr  occupier,  the  person  who  takes  his 
place  according  to  Art  u  Ic  I  '.».  or  the  person  in  charge  of  the  said  opera- 
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ARTICLE  23. 

Any  person  who  is  dissatisfied  with  any  disposition  of  the  Admit  us 
trative  Authorities  under  the  present  Law  may  lay  a  complaint  ;  and  any 
person  who  deems  that  his  rights  have  been  illegally  injured  may  1. 
recourse  to  administrative  litigation. 

ARTICLE  24. 

The  competent  Minister  of  State  may,  with  respect  to  factories  not 
coming  within  the  purview  of  Article  1 ,  which  use  motive  power,  apply 
the  provisions  of  Article  9,  Article  11 ,  Article  13,  Article  14,  Article  16, 
and  Articles  18—23. 

ARTICLE  25. 

The  present  Law  and  ordinances  that  may  be  issued  in  accordance 
therewith  shall,  with  the  exception  of  the  provisions  relating  to  factory- 
managers  and  the  penalties,  apply  to  Government  or  public  factories. 

With  regard  to  Government  factories,  the  competent  Authorities 
shall,  under  the  present  Law  and  ordinances  that  may  be  issued  in  accord- 
ance therewith,  perform  the  duties  which  pertain  to  the  Administrative 
Authorities. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  PROVISION. 

The  date  at  which  the  present  Law  will  come  into  force  shall  be 
determined  by  Imperial  Ordinance. 


ORDINANCE    FOR    THi      1  NFORCEMENT  OF 
THE  FACTORY  LA\\ 

(lmf»n*l  OnKmsmc*  No.  1W,  A*c**t  t.  1916.) 
CHARTER  I 

GENERAL  RULES. 

ARTICLE  I  • 

Factories  which  are  dinged  exclusively  in  the  work  of  the  JoiloviaW 
nature  are  exempted  from  the  application  ol  the  Factory  Uw .  the 
rule  not   holding,   however,   the   factories  employing  pri 
specified  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  " 


The  manufacture 

of  cake  and  confectionery,  "ame."  or  of  bread; 

of  agar-agar,   "koori-konnyaku.*  "koori-tofu.*   -yuba/ 

*'mcn-nii,"  or  of  "fu". 
of  "nigori-sakc,-  "shiro-sake/  "mirm.-  "shochu 

vinegar,  soy,  or  "miso"; 
of  basket  trunks,  hanging  bamboo  screens,  ^tfifrflfr  rifii  and 

baskets;  ribs  of  Japanese  umbrella,  or  of  other  articles  made 

of  wicker,  rattan,  bamboo,  bamboo-sheath,  wood-shaving 

(chips) ,  vines,  stalks  or  straw ;  of  chip-braids  or  straw -bra  ids ; 
of  hats  and  other  articles  made  of    atan."  panerna  leaf,  or 

other  substances  of  similar  nature ; 
of  folding  fans,  flat  fans.  Japanese  umbrella,  or  ol  Japanese  or 

Chinese  lanterns; 
of  toys,  or  artificial  flowers,  made  chiefly  ol  paper,  thread. 

cotton,  bamboo,  or  woven  tissue; 
of  pattern  paper,  paper  box,  "motoyui"  or  "muuhi- 
of  wearing  apparel,  "tabi"  or  other  tailorings; 
of  hand-made  cord; 
of  embroidery,  lace,  batten  lace,  or  drawn  work. 

•••Ame"— A  kind  ol  maltose. 
Afar-agar— Japanese  isinglass 

.  xjri-koonyaku"     A  kind  of  food  made  ol  the  root  ol 

ori-tod/'— A  kind  ol  congealed  bean  jetty. 
Yuba"— A  kind  ol  bean  curd. 
••Men-rui"— All  stringy  food  made  alt 

d  ol  baked  gluten. 
'—A  kind  ol  alcoholic  bevcragi 


••Nigori-eake"— 
"ShSro-eakc  — A 


.A  kind  of  bqoear. 
••Hirin"- 

••Shochu"— A  Japanese  sptnt 

"*iiso"-A  kind  ol  pasty  food  made  ol  bean,  rtce  or  barley,  and  salt. 
••Motoyui"— A  kind  of  paper  string. 

"Tabi"— Japanese  socks. 
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ARTICLE  2. 

Factories  which  come  under  the  Mining  Law  shall  l>e  exempted  from 
the  application  of  the  Factory  Law. 

ARTICLE  3. 

Factories  which  engage  in  work  of  the  following  nature  shall  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  Article  1,  Clause  1,  Item  2  of  the  Factory 
Law; 

The  manufacture  of  poisonous  and  dangerous  substances ; 

Taxidermy. 

Smelting,  melting  or  refining  of  metals. 

The  manufacture 

of  meters  using  mercury ; 

of  matches. 
The  manufacture  of  handling  of  gun  powder,  explosives,  fuses, 

cartridges  or  fire-works.  • 

The  manufacture 

of  paints  or  pigments; 

of  ether; 

of  rubber  goods  that  require  a  solvent. 
The  refining  of  fatty  oils. 
The  extraction  of  resins  or  oils. 
The  manufacture  of  boiled  oil. 
The  distilling  or  refining  of  mineral  oils. 
The  manufacture  of  imitation   leather,  or  water -proof  paper  or 

cloth,  that  requires  a  drying  oil  or  a  solvent . 
Works  that  employ  the  sulphurous  acid  gas,  chlorine  gas  or  hydrogen 

gas. 

The  dry  grinding  of  metals,  bones,  homs,  or  shells. 
The  manufacturing,  etching,  sand  blasting  or  powdering  of  glass. 
The  raising  of  woven  or  knitted  goods. 
The  manufacture  of  wad  cotton. 
Hackling  of  hemp. 

Other  wcrks  prescribed  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce . 


CHAPTER  II. 

AIDS    TO    OPERATIVES    OR    TO    THEIR 
SURVIVING  FAMILIES. 

ARTICLE  4. 

In  case  an  operative  is  injured  or  falls  ill  or  is  killed ,  in  the  course  of 
his  or  her  work,  the  occupier  of  the  factory  shall  extend  relief,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  provisions  of  the  present  chapter,  except  when  the  occupier 
proves  that  the  accident  was  the  result  of  a  serious  fault  on  the  part  of 
the  operative.  Provided  that  in  case  the  party  entitled  to  the  relief  is 
awarded  a  compensation  for  the  same  cause,  in  virtue  of  the  provisions 
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of  thr  <  ml  Code,  the  occupier  may  subtract  Iron  the  rtliel 
such  amount  as  b  equivalent  to  the 


The  discharge  of  the  operative  shall  not  ultn  the  obligation*  to 
cxtrn-l  the  preceding  clause.  unles*  it  be  specially  provided 

otherwise. 

AKTICLC  5. 

When  an  operative  is  injured  or  falls  ill.  the  occupier  of  the  factory 
shall,  at  his  own  expense,  cause  the  operative  (<•  be  medically  tie* 
.ill  bear  expenses  necessary  for  medical  treatnv 

ARTICLE  6. 

The  occ  v  shall  grant  a  monetary  aid  amounting  at 

least  to  one-half  per  day  of  the  amount  whuh  the  operative  is  entitled  to. 

paid  no  wage  by  staying  away  lor  medical 

treatment  months  or  more,  the 

occupier  may  reduce  its  amount  down  to  one-third  of  the  wages. 

AKTICLI 

In  cav  -v  or  illness  occasions  to  the  operative  such  physical 

or  mental  disability  as  is  prescribed  below,  the  occupier  ol  a  factory 
shall  extend  to  him  or  her  an  aid  according  to  the  following  scale  : 

1       Helplessly  maimed  for   lift-  ..............  not   leas  than  170 

days'  wages. 

2.  Disabled   for  work   for   lift-.  ..not    leas  than   150 

days'  w^e*. 

3.  Disabled  for  the  former  work;  made  hopeless  ol  recovering 
former  health,  or  disfigured  in  thr  features  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  ____  not   less  than   100  days'  wages. 

i       Irrecoverably    m.iimrd    but    ahlr    to    engage    in    the 

not  less  than  80  days' 


ARTICLE  8. 

In  thr  case  of  the  death  of  an  operative  the  occ 
shall  pay  to  thr  »ui\mnK  rrUn\r  of  the  deceased  operative  an  amoua* 
eqima!  ^  wages  for  not  less  than  1  70  days. 

ARTICLE  0. 

In  the  case  of  the  death  of  an  operative  the  occupier  of  the  factory 
shall  present  not  less  than  tm  vm  u  fun.-i.il  expense!  :    the  rcUtivr  of 
ieceased  operative,  who  looks  after  thr  funeral. 

II       1M 

Th,  :n  oi  allowance!  to  thr  surviving  relative  shall  be  the 

I  the  deceased  operat  : 


In  thr  absence  of  a  spouse,  the  allowances  shall  *o  to  thr  nemra 
n  direct  consang^nnal    order,    the    ifteacendint    having    the 
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precedence  in  case  the  descendant  and  ascendant  are  in  the  same  degree  of 
relationship,  provided  such  recipient  was  in  the  same  family  as  the 
operative  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  death. 

ARTICLE  1 1 . 

The  precedence  of  relatives  in  the  same  degree  of  consanguinity, 
prescribed  in  Clause  2  of  the  preceding  Article  shall  be  as  follows ; 

1 .  The  successor  to  the  deceased  operative  or  the  head  of  his  family, 

has  the  precedence  of  all  others. 

2 .  A  male  has  the  precedence  of  a  female . 

3.  Among  males  or  females  in  the  direct  order  of  descent,   the 

legitimate  child  has  the  precedence  of  all  others,  and  among  a 
legitimate  child,  a  registrally  recognised  illegitimate  and 
unrecognised  illegitimate  child,  the  legitimate  or  registrally 
recognised  illegitimate  child,  such  child  even  of  the  feminine 
sex  to  have  the  precedence  of  illegitimate  child. 

4.  Among  persons  in  the  same  order  of  precedence  in  the  two 

preceding  Clauses  the  senior  in  age  has  the  precedence  among 
persons  of  the  same  order . 

ARTICLE  12. 

In  case  there  is  no  person  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  Article  10, 
the  allowances  shall  go  to  one  of  the  following  persons,  it  being  provided 
that  should  there  be  a  will  left  by  the  deceased  operative  or  a  previous 
notice  made  by  him  to  the  occupier  of  the  factory  specifying  one  of  the 
following  persons,  such  will  or  notice  shall  be  respected : 

1 .  The  successor  to  the  deceased  operative  or  the  head  of  his  family . 

2.  A  brother  or  a  sister  who  was  living  in  the  same  house  as  the 

operative  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  death . 

3.  A  relative  or  person  who  was  living  in  the  same  house  as  the 

operative  and  was  subsisting  on  the  earnings  of  the  operative 
at  the  time  of  his  or  her  death. 

ARTICLE  13. 

The  aid  provided  for  in  Article  6  shall  be  paid  not  less  than  once  a 
month,  the  same  applying  also  to  payment  to  the  beneficiary  according 
to  Article  5. 

ARTICLE  1 4 

In  case  an  operative,  who  receives  an  aid  according  to  Article  5, 
fails  to  recover  from  the  injury  or  illness  in  three  years  from  the  date  of 
his  or  her  first  medical  treatment ,  the  occupier  of  the  factory  may  dis- 
continue the  aid  provided  for  in  the  present -Chapter,  after  giving  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  operative's  wages  for  170  days. 
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ARTICLE  la 

The  occupier  of  a  factory  may  refuse  to  extend  allowance*  provided 
for  in  the  present  chapter,  under  any  of  the  following  circumstances; 

l  When  allowances  are  claimed  after  one  year  of  the  discharge  of 
the  operative  It  is  provided,  however,  that  this  rule  does 
not  apply  to  a  claim  which  t&  made  to  canteaufnce  of  an 
injury  or  illness,  owing  to  which  the  operative  had  formerly 
been  in  receipt  of  aids.  The  same  proviso  applies  in  the  case 
of  a  claim  made  in  consequence  of  an  injury  or  illness  which 
occasioned  a  claim  before  or  within  one  year  after  discharge. 

2.     When  an  injury  or  illness,  which  had 
tre.i  •  ceived  with  the  aid. 

discharge. 

ARTICLE  16. 

The  amount  of  wages  to  form  the  basis  of  calculation  to 
out  the  allowances  provided  for  in  Articles  6,  7.8.  and  14  is 
as  below ; 

1 .  The  amount  of  wages,  when  such  wages  are  of  a  fixed 

2.  In  piece  or  t  k,  an  average  earning,  in  the  case  of  illness. 

of  30  days  previous  to  the  day  but  one  on  which  the  phv 
diagnoses  it  to  have  broken  out ,  or  7  days  before  the  physician 
has  seen,  and  in  the  case  of  in  jury  or  death,  of  30  days  previous 
to  the  day  but  one  on  which  the  accident  occurred. 

3.  Such  amount  as  is  fixed  in  the  Allowances  Regulation* 

it  i-  impr.utH  able  to  figure  out  a  proper  amount  in 
with  the  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  Items.  In  case  the 
Allowances  Regulations  make  no  provision,  the  local 
Governor  shall  determine  the  amou 

ARTICLE  IT 

In  case  the  occupier  of  a  factory  supplies  food  and  other  articles. 
thm  .,,,1  shall  ben*  to  the  amount  to  be  figured  out  to  accord- 

ance with  Item  1  or  2  of  the  preceding 

ARTICLE  18. 

The  local   Governor  IK.  -rciso  of  his  official  powus  or  to 

response  to  a  petition,  n  nquirir*  into  th*  cause  or  causes  of  an 

operative's   injury,    illness,   or   death.   »«i    into   the  extent  of  physical 
injury  »:  i  alters  pertaining  to  the  grant 

for  in  Article  7 .  or  offer  to  mediate. 


When  deemed  necessary  to  the  case  of  the  preceding 
diagnosis  or  post-mortem  examination  may  be  ordered 


clause,  a  medical 
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ARTICLE  19. 

The  occupier  of  a  factory  shall  draw  up  rules  determining  tli< 
amount,  the  procedure,  and  other  necessary  matters  pertaining  to  the 
grant  of  relief  allowances,  and  send  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  local 
Governor,  this  applying  also  to  any  alteration  \\  In.  h  is  made  in  the  rules. 

When  deemed  necessary  the  local  Governor  may  order  an  alteration 
of  the  rules  of  allowances. 

ARTICLE  2(X. 

Separate  rules  are  provided  for  allowances  to  operatives  in  Govern- 
ment factories. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ENGAGEMENT  AND  DISCHARGE  OF  OPERATIVES 
AND  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY. 

ARTICLE  21. 

The  occupier  of  a  factory  shall  make  and  keep  a  name  list  of  opera- 
tives in  each  workshop  or  factory. 

Matters  to  be  entered  in  the  list  of  operatives  shall  be  of  such 
character  as  is  determined  by  the  Minister  of  State  for  Agriculture 
and  Commerce. 

ARTICLE  22. 

The  operative's  wages  shall  be  payable  not  less  than  once  a  month 
in  the  country's  currency. 

ARTICLE  23. 

When  a  rightful  claimant  makes  a  claim  in  the  event  of  the  death  or 
discharge  of  an  operative,  or  un^er  circumstances  specified  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  State  for  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  the  employer  shall  pay  the 
wages  without  any  delay. 

All  savings  of  the  operative,  kept  in  custody  in  the  form  of  a  reserve 
fund,  a  trust  fund,  or  under  anv  other  name  whatsoever  ^liall,  under 
circumstances  provided  for  in  the  preceding  Clause,  be  paid  without 
any  delay. 

ARTICLE  24. 

In  engaging  operatives  the  occupier  of  a  factory  may  not  make  a 
contract  which  contravene  the  two  preceding  Articles,  or  that  fixes  a 
penalty  or  anticipates  a  compensation.  It  is  provided,  however,  that 
this  rule  does  not  apply  where  the  local  Governor's  permission  is  obtained 
for  a  previously  determined  method  to  carry  out  the  following 
arrangement : 


MCffOftl    :  v.s 


I       \\  here  the  operative*  are  made  theimHve*  to  lay  by  their  own 
savings  or  where  a  po  i  ;  wages  is.  for  their  own  beoeit, 

paid    in  other    kind 

9.    Ttir  oci-'  i  actory  may  hold  back  that  port  too  of  the 

••  '§  savings  fund  which  i»  contributed  by  t hr  occupier . 
•  the  operative  is  dismissed  for  violating  the  contract  ol 
wment  or  in  consequence  of  acts,  for  which  the  oprt 


engsjp 
bleb 


responsible. 


• 

When  the  <  i*  in  custody  the  operative's 

savings,  he  shall  a  rrl ial»le  method  lor  the  purpose, 

.:.  h  he  -hall  obtain  the  -am  tion  of  the  local  Governor. 

ICLE  26. 

In  case  a  child,  who  has  not  yet  finished  t  he  ordinary  primary  school 
course,  is  engaged,  the  occii;  shall  make  a  neceaiary 

arrangement  for  its  schooling,  for  \vhi<  h  he  shall  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  local  Governor. 

ARTICLE  27. 

When  a  minor  or  a  woman  operative  is  discharged  to  suit  the  em- 
ploy- s'  allowances 
of  provi                            "»  or  6.  or  who  come*  under  Item 


id  is  to  go  home  in  the  country  within 
15  days  after  his  or  her  discharge    -;.  :  shall  l»r.u  for  him  or  her 

th«-  necessary  travelling  expenses.    The  same  rule  anplie*  to  an  opera 
who  goes  home  ni  thenmnuv  uithm  15  days  after  hb  or  her  Allowances 
are  stopped  in  virtue  of  the  pr<  1 1 

The  t  icle  18  apply  correspondingly  to  the  travelling 

expenses  in  the  preceding  clause. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Al'I'Kl 

\\h  :  tice  is  taken  into  a  factory  it  shall  be  subject  to  the 

following  conditions: 

1.     That  the  aspirant  shall  take  up  work  with  the  object  of  acquiring 
•w ledge  and  aluhtv  necessary  for  a  definite  occupation. 

11  receive  a  t  rain  ing  uraier  the  direct  ion  and  care  of  a 

fixed  b 

3.    That  he  shall  always  be  under  definite  supervision  in  regard  to 

his  moral  culture. 
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4.    That  he  shall  be  taken  in  subject  to  regulations  sanctioned  by 
the  local  Governor. 

ARTICLE  29. 

In  order  to  apply  for  the  sanction  mentioned  in  Item  4  of  the  preced- 
ing Article  the  occupier  of  the  factory  shall  furnish  the  following 
particulars: 

1.    The  number  of  apprentices. 
The  age  of  apprentices. 

3.  The  qualification  of  the  trainer. 

4.  The  course  and  period  of  training. 

6 .  The  method  and  the  hours  per  day  of  work . 

6.  Matters  pertaining  to  holidays  and  recesses. 

7 .  The  method  of  supervision  concerning  moral  culture. 

8.  The  method  of  granting  allowances. 

9.  Regulations  to  be  provided  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 

of  Article  30. 

10.     The  terms  of  apprenticeship  contract. 

ARTICLE  30. 

In  case  the  apprentice  is  a  minor  or  a  female,  means  shall  be  provided 
to  avoid  danger  or  to  prevent  injury  to  health  in  pursuance  of  the  spirit 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Law  pertaining  to  workers  under  15  years 
of  age  and  female  workers. 

Art .  26  and  the  penalty  relating  thereto  apply  correspondingly  to  the 
taking  in  of  apprentices. 

ARTICLE  31. 

The  local  Governor  may  order  a  necessary  corrective  measure,  when 
he  thinks  that  the  occupier  of  a  factory  is  failing  to  observe  Item  4, 
Art  icle  28,  or  is  not  able  to  fulfil  requirements  for  the  training  of  appren- 
tices, or  he  may  cancel  the  sanction  provided  for  in  Item  4  of  Article  28. 

ARTICLE  32. 

In  case  the  requirements  of  Article  28  are  not  fully  met ,  the  Factory 
Law  and  the  present  provisions  relating  to  operatives  shall  be  applied 
even  though  the  occupier  of  the  factory  may  call  his  operatives  appren- 
tices. The  same  rule  applies  to  an  apprentice,  respecting  whom  the 
sanction  provided  for  in  Item  4  of  Article  28  is  cancelled. 

CHAPTER  V. 

PENALTIES. 
ARTICLE  33. 

The  occupier  of  a  factory  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
200  yen,  when  he  comes  within  the  purview  of  the  following  items: 
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1      When  be  fails  to  obey  the  local  Governor's  order  to  alter  the 
rules  of  allowances. 

2.  When  he  commits  a  fraud  on  engaging  the  operative. 

3.  When  be  fails  to  obey  Article  24.  or  disregards  condition*  far 

obtaining  sanction  according  to  the  provisory  daute  of  the 

>.um-  Am.  1. 

4.  When  he  executes  an  act  which  result*  in  unjustifiably  evading 

or  attempting  to  evade  in  whole,  or  in  part .  »  f  obli- 

fatiom, 

5.  When  he  executes  an  act  which  results  in  unjustifiably  evading 

or  attempting  to  evade,  in  whole  or  in  part .  the  obligations, 
to  pay  wages,  or  to  repay  the  operative's  tavtngi.  or 
obligations  according  to  Clause  1 ,  Article  27. 

6.  When  he  administers  the  opcrutives*  savings,  without  obtaining 

the  sanction  according  to  Article  25.  or  in  disregard 
arrangement  for  which  sanction  hat  been  obtained. 

7.  \\hrn  he  engages,  without  tun  tion  according  to  Article  26.  a 

child  of  school  going  age,  who  has  not  yet  finished  the  ordin- 
ary primary  school  course. 


8.    When  he  fails  to  obey  the  local  Governor's  order.  issued  in 
accordance  with  the  provision  of  Clause  4.  Article  28.  or  of 

icle  31 . 

v  person  shall  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  at  under  the 
preceding  Clause,  when  he  commits  a  fraud  in  the  interest  of  the  occupier 
of  a  factory  on  engaging  an  operative,  or  causes  or  attempts  to  cause  the 
occupier  unjustifiably  to  escape,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  obligations  of 
It.  m  4  or  5  of  the  preceding  Clause.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  this 
rule  does  not  ap;  ise  the  occupier  of  the  factory*  or  a  person  who 

takes  the  place  of  the  occupier  is  punishable  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Article  22. 

ARTICLE  34. 

Any  person  who  commits  a  fraud  in  recommending  an  operative 
shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  200  yen. 

ARTICLE  35. 

occupier  of  a  factory  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  roc 
100  yen,  wh,-n  he  comes  within  the  purview  of  the  following  It 

l      When  he  neglects  to  make  or  to  keep  on  hand  the  operatives* 
name  list. 

2 .  When  he  neglects  to  make  or  to  tend  to  the  authorities  the  rules 

of  relief  allowances. 

3.  When  he  pays  the  wages  with  a  material  other  than  the 

count ry's  currency. 
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ICLE  36. 

When  any  act  provided  for  in  the  present  Ordinance,  at  the  same 
time,  contravenes  the  punitive  provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code  or  of  any 
Other  laws  or  ordinances,  and  when.  |..i  that  reason  tin-  Ciiininal  Code 
or  any  other  laws  or  ordinances  are  applied  to  theocrnj>  '<>ry, 

or  to  t  he  a  cent  of  a  person  who  takes  the  place  of  the  occupier  or  the  head 
or  a  member  of  the  occupier's  family,  or  an  inmate  of  his  house,  or  an 
employee  or  others  who  are  engaged  in  the  work,  even  then,  the  present 
ordinance  may  be  applied  to  the  occupier  or  a  person  who  takes  the 
occupier's  place. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  PROVISIONS. 

ARTICLE  37. 

The  present  Ordinance  goes  into  force  on  and  after  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1916. 

ARTICLE  38. 

The  provisions  of  Article  24  will  not  apply  for  one  year  after  the 
enforcement  of  the  present  Ordinance,  to  contracts  concluded  previous 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  present  Ordinance. 

Where  there  exists  a  usage  different  to  the  provisions  of  Article  22 
in  regard  to  the  payment  of  wages,  the  occupier  of  a  factory,  with  the 
permission  of  the  local  Governor,  may,  for  not  more  than  three  years 
after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Ordinance,  make  a  contract 
fixing  the  time  of  payment  to  such  extent  as  may  not  stretch  it  beyond 
the  time  of  payment  by  the  usage. 

ARTICLE  39. 

An  occupier,  owning  a  factory  which  comes  under  the  Factory  Law 
at  the  time  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Ordinance,  for  four 
months,  from  the  date  of  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Ordinance, 
may  not  observe  the  provisions  of  Articles  19,  21 ,  22,  25  and  26. 

When  the  occupier  of  a  factory  who  administers  operatives'  savings, 
or  employs  as  operatives  or  takes  in  as  apprentices  children  of  school - 
going  age,  who  have  not  yet  finished  the  ordinary  primary  school  course, 
at  the  time  of  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Ordinance,  applies  within 
the  period  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Clause,  for  permission  to  follow  the 
provisions  of  Articles  26 , 26 ,  or  Article  30  Clause  2 ,  former  usages  may  be 
observed  until  an  administrative  measure  is  taken. 

The  foregoing  provision  applies  correspondingly  to  the  case  of  an 
application  for  permission  under  Clause  2  of  the  preceding  Article. 

ARTICLE  40. 

No  Order  and  Ordinance  in  force  shall  lose  its  validity  as  long  as  it 
does  not  run  counter  against  the  Factory  Law  or  the  present  Ordinance. 
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AftncuE  41 

The  competent  Mmi»trr  of  State  or  the  Prefect  oral  Governor  may 
issue  orders,  other  than  those  which  are  provided  for  in  the  present 
Ordinance,  which  are  necessary  for  putting 

concerning  the  engagement  of  operatives,  their  discharge  and  control  of 
employment  agents. 

ARTICLE  41. 

The  local  Governor  in  the  present  Ordinance  shall  mean  in  Tokio 
Prelect un  ,»ector  General  of  the  Metropu.  lice. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF 
THE  FACTORY  LAW. 

(Ordinance  No.  19  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  August  3,  1916.) 

ARTICLE  1. 

Prime  movers  coming  under  Article  1  of  the  Ordinance  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Factory  Law  include  the  steam  engine,  steam  turbine, 
gas  engine,  oil  engine,  water  turbine,  Pelton  wheel  and  electric  motor. 

ARTICLE  2. 

The  application  for  permission  according  to  Clause  2,  Article  2  of  the 
Factory  Law  shall  be  made  to  the  local  Governor,  the  same  applying  also 
to  the  application  for  the  permission  or  the  approval,  or  the  report 
according  to  Article  8  of  the  same  Law. 

ARTICLE  3. 

At  filatures  and  other  factories  engaged  in  the  work  of  producing 
silk  texture  for  exportation  and  specified  to  the  effect  by  the  annouce- 
ment  of  local  governor  the  occupier  of  the  factory  may  extend  the  day 's 
work  for  persons  under  15  years  of  age  or  for  women  to  14  hours,  during 
five  years  immediately  following  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Factory 
Law,  and  to  13  hours  during  the  next  ten  years. 

In  weaving  and  knitting  industry  the  occupier  of  a  factory  may 
extend  the  day's  work  for  persons  under  15  years  of  age  or  for  women, 
to  14  hours  during  two  years  immediately  following  the  coming  into 
operation  of  the  Factory  Law. 

ARTICLE  4. 

The  work  covered  by  Clause  1 ,  Article  5  of  the  Factory  Law  is  of  the 
following  items: 

1.  The  work  of  canning,  bottling,  salting  (pickling),  smoking 

or  boiling  and  drying  fish  and  crustaceaus,  and  other  work 
necessary  for  the  prevention  of  decomposition  or  deterioration. 
The  work  of  canning  fruits  or  making  fruit  wines. 

2.  The  work  of  printing  the  newspaper. 

ARTICLE  5. 

The  nature  of  work  covered  by  Article  9  of  the  Factory  Law  is  as 
follows: 

I .  The  work  of  cleaning,  oiling,  examining,  or  repairing  the  fly- 
wheel, crank,  connecting  rod,  cross  head,  piston  rod  of  prime 
movers,  electric  and  other  machinery,  or  of  the  power  trans- 
mission equipment,  the  commutator  of  electric  generators, 
the  sharp  cutters,  toothed  wheel,  pulley,  shaft,  couplings  or 
like  dangerous  parts  while  in  motion. 
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The  work  ..(  putting  thr  I --its  or  ropes  on  or  off  the 
the  power  transmission  equipmr: 
method. 


5.  The  work  of  stoking  the  boiler  or  of  oi-  tting  the  feed 

water  valve  <.r  t lie  stop  valve  or  of  handling  the  safety  valve. 

4.  The  work  of  handling  the  electric  generator,  motor,  trans- 
former, or  rheostat  of  the  generator,  or  of  switching  the  high 
pressure  lines. 

6.  The  work  of  feeding  the  sawing  mac) 

6.  Work  to  be  executed  near  a  dangerous  toot  bed -wheel,  pulley. 

its.  or  ropes,  which  are  not  protected  by  a  fence 
inert  to  prevent  dangers,  or  any  other 
things  Of  like  nat 

7.  Work  to  be  executed  on  shaft  way  or  scaffold  with  no  fencing 

around  or  not  otherwise  protected  or  any  place  of  like  nature. 

ARTICLE  6. 

The  nature  of  work  covered  by  Article  10  of  the  Factory  Law  b  as 

follows: 

I  The  work  of  handling  arsenic,  mercury  or  their  '""ifirttifr 
white  phosporus,  phosphorus  sulphide,  hydrocyanic  acid. 
k. ilium  cyanide,  hydrofluoric  acid .  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid. 
h\  irochloric  acid,  caustic  soda .  carbolic  acid,  and  other  like 
poisonous  and  dangerous  substances. 

2.  The  work  of  handling  metallic  kalium  or  natrium. 

peroxide,  ether,  petroleum  benzine,  alcohol,  carbon 
ide.  or  other  like  ignitable  or  inflammable  sobstanc 

3.  Work  at  a  place  where  the  pin  powder,  explosives,  tees. 

cartridges  or  fire-works  are  handled. 

4.  Work  at  a  place  which  is  charged  considerably  with  dusts  and 

particles  of  metals,  ores,  earth,  stones,  bones,  horns,  rags. 
animal  wool  or  hair,  cotton,  hemp,  straw,  etc. 

5.  Work  at  a  place  which  is  charged  with  the  dusts,  vapors  or 

gases  of  arsenic,  mercury,  u  lute  phosphorus,  leed.  hydrocyanic 
acid,  fluor.  am  I  in.-,  chrome,  chlorine,  or  their  imiyoumis. 
or  other  like  noxious  substances,  or  with  acid  gases. 

6.  The  work  of  handling  large  quantity  of  substances  of  high 

temperature,  or  work  at  a  place  of  high  temperature  where 
metals,  ores,  earth,  stones,  etc..  are  smelted,  melted  or 
roasted,  or  in  a  drying  chamber  of  high  temperature,  or  in 
other  like  places. 
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ARTICLE  7. 

The  provisions  of  Article  10  of  the  Factory  Law  are  applicable  to 
female  persons  of  15  or  more  years  of  age  in  connection  with  work  covered 
by  Clauses  5  and  6  of  the  preceding  Article. 

ARTICLE  8. 

The  occupier  of  a  factory  shall  not  employ  persons  who  are  afflicted 
with  the  following  diseases,  provided  that  this  rule  shall  not  apply  when 
preventive  measures  against  the  infection  are  taken  for  persons  afflicted 
with  diseases  enumerated  in  Item  4  or  5. 

1.  Insanity. 

2.  Leprosy,  tuberculosis,  laryngeal  tuberculosis. 

3.  Erysipelas,  recurrent  fever,  measles,  epidemical  cerebrospinal 

meningitis,  and  other  like  acute  feverous  diseases. 

4.  Syphilis,  itch  and  other  infectious  skin  diseases. 

5.  Conjunctivitis  blennorrhoica,  trachoma  (of  a  strongly  infectious 

type),  and  other  like  infectious  eye  diseases. 

The  occupier  of  a  factory  shall  not  employ  persons  who  are  afflicted 
with  the  pleurisy,  heart  disease,  beri-beri,  arthritis,  tendovaginitis, 
acute  disease  of  urogenital  organ  or  other  illness,  of  which  there  is  a  fear 
of  its  being  aggravated  by  work . 

The  occupier  of  a  factory  shall  not  employ  persons  who  have  under- 
gone an  epidemic  or  a  serious  illness  and  do  not  recover  former  health, 
even  after  the  disappearance  of  symptoms  of  the  disease ,  it  being  provided 
however,  that  this  rule  does  not  apply  to  persons  who  are  put  to  work  of  a 
nature  which  the  doctor  pronounces  to  be  harmless. 

ARTICLE  9. 

The  occupier  of  the  factory  shall  not  employ  a  woman  within  five 
weeks  after  accouchement ,  it  being  provided  thatt  his  rule  does  not  apply 
to  cases  in  which ,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  after  accouchement ,  the 
woman  is  put  to  work  of  a  nature  which  the  doctor  pronounces  to  be 
harmless. 

ARTICLE  10. 

The  local  Governor  may  order  the  occupier  of  a  factory  to  restrict 
or  prohibit  work  by  a  sick  person  or  a  woman  after  accouchement  under 
circumstances  other  than  those  which  are  provided  for  in  the  preceding 
two  Articles. 

ARTICLE  11. 

The  identification  card  provided  for  in  Article  14  of  the  Factory  Law 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  form  No.  1. 

ARTICLE  12. 

The  occupier  of  a  factory  shall  put  up,  at  a  place  easily  seen  in  the 
work  shop,  particulars  pertaining  to  hours  of  work,  recesses,  and  holi- 
days. 
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Ameu 

The  occupier  of  a  factory  shall  K  Anting  of  easy  Urns  the 

iimnt  ;         >  of  aids  or  relief  to  br  extended  to  the  operative*  and  cau%r 
them  to  be  generally  known  among  the  operatives. 

ARTICLE  1 1 

When  any  operative,  m  the  course  of  work,  or  in  a  workshop  or  in  an 
accessory  building,  grts  injured.  fall*  ill  or  -!:» -..  the  occupier  of  the 
iMtorytlfeill,  without  <lr lay t  cause  the  cast  ugnotrd  or  examined 

by  a  physician. 

ART: 

?  c  b  no  contract  or  usage  in  regard  to  figuring  out  the 
amount  MM-  iwc  for  the 

enforcement   of  th<-   I  -a.  t,.r\    la*  »*>  allowances  of 

.  one  day's  wage  or  allowance  shall  he 

obtained  by  dividing  the  sum  into  300  equal  parts  where  the  agreement 
is  by  the  year .  or  into  30  equal  parts  where  the  agreement  b  by  the  month . 

ARTICLE  16. 

Entries  in  the  operatives'  name  list  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
form  No.  2. 

ARTICLE  i: 

The  papers  used  for  thr  oprr  «hall  be  preserved  for 

rats  after  the  death  or  discharge  of  the  opera  t 

ARTICI.F  18. 

\\lit  ii  thr  occupier  of  a  i  « nan  operative  fron 

shop  into  another  or  from  a  workshop  to  outside  of  it.  thus 
change  of  his  or  her  post,  such  change  shall  be  regarded  a*  a 
engagement  or  discharge,  in  making  entries  in  the  operatives' 

ARTICLE  19. 

Papers  relating  to  the  engagement  and  relief  of  operatives  shall  he 
kept  in  each  workshop. 

The  papers  in  the  preceding  Clause  shall  be  preserved,  in  the  case  of 
those  relat  ing  to  engagem  t  hrre  years  after  the  discharge  or  death 

of  the  opera  t  he  case  of  those  relating  to  allowance*,  for  three 

years  alter  the  termination  of  the  allowances. 

ARTICLE  10. 

The  circumstances  in  which  the  occupier  of  a  factory  b  to  pay  the 
wages  <>:  jtn  th<-  Mjxtativc*  savings,  in  accordance  with  the 

provisions  <>:  h<   Ordinance  for  the  enforcement  of  the 

Factory  Law  shall  be  as  follows: 

1 .  \\hen  the  operate 

2.  Wl  requires  money  for  the  service  of  a 

or  a  funeral. 

3.  When  the  local  Governor  determines  by  specific  order. 
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ARTICLE  21. 

When  the  occupier  of  a  factory  applies  for  the  approval  of  a  factory 
manager  he  has  appointed,  he  shall  present  an  application  paper  to  the 
local  Governor  together  with  a  curriculum  vitae  of  the  appointed . 

ARTICLE  22. 

The  occupier  of  a  factory  shall  without  delay  notify  the  local 
Governor  each  time  the  following  event  takes  place: 

1 .  When  he  has  appointed  a  factory  manager  in  accordance  with 

the  proviso  of  Clause  3,  Article  18  of  the  Factory  Law. 

2.  When  the  factory  manager  dies  or  is  discharged. 

3.  When  papers  to  be  preserved  in  accordance  with  Article  17  or 
'   Clause  2,  Article  19,  are  destroyed,  or  damaged. 

ARTICLE  23. 

When  the  occupier  of  the  factory  wishes  to  alter  the  rules  of  allow- 
ances, he  shall  notify  the  particulars  thereof  to  the  local  Governor  one 
month  previously. 

ARTICLE  24. 

The  occupier  of  a  factory  which  regularly  employs  .50  or  more  opera- 
tives shall  compile  a  bulletin  every  month,  in  accordance  with  form 
No.  3,  and  present  it  to  the  local  Governor  by  the  20th  of  the  following 
month,  covering  all  cases  of  illness,  injury  or  death  of  the  operatives. 

ARTICLE  25. 

Any  persons  who  contravenes  Article  8,  9,  12,  13,  14,  16,  17  or  19 
or  who  disobeys  the  disposition  provided  for  in  Article  10,  or  who  neglects 
to  make  entries  in  the  operatives'  name  list  or  makes  a  false  entry  or 
entries  therein,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  100  yen. 

ARTICLE  26. 

Any  person  who  neglects  to  present  the  notice  provided  for  in  Article 
22,  23,  or  24  or  makes  a  false  statement  or  statements  shall  be  liable  to  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  60  yen . 

ARTICLE  27. 

When  acts  provided  for  in  the  present  Regulations  come  in  conflict 
with  the  punitive  provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code  or  of  any  other  law  or 
ordinance,  and  when  therefore  the  Criminal  Code  or  other  law  or  ordin- 
ance is  applied  to  the  occupier  of  a  factory  or  to  the  agent  of  a  person 
who  takes  the  occupier's  place,  or  the  head  or  a  member  of  his  family,  or 
a  person  living  in  the  same  house,  or  an  employee  or  any  other  person 
engaged  in  the  work ,  for  executing  such  an  act ,  the  occupier  of  the  factory 
or  any  person  taking  his  place  may  nevertheless  be  liable  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  present  Regulations. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  PROVISIONS. 

ARTICLE  SB. 
The  present  Regulations  go  into  force  on  and  after  the 

Kill 

ARTICLE  XI. 

The  occupier  of  a  factory  conducting  a  factory  subject  to  the  pro- 
•nsnf  t he  Factory  Law  at  thr  time  of  coming  into  force  of  thr  pment 

Regulations,  may  not  observe  the  pi. 

forfoui  months  after  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Regulations. 

Incu  ''•" 

An  employer  who  continue*  to  employ  persons  of 
12  years  of  age  at  the  tune  when  tin  Kictorv  I  .aw 
report  th.-n  names,  sex  .dates  of  their  birth  and 
Governor  by  the  30th  of  September,  1016. 

Form  No.    1. 


• " 


Art.  14.  Factory   Law: 

"A  competent  official  may 
inspect  a  factory  or  the  acces- 
sory buildings  thereof;  in  such 
case  he  shall  carry  the  identi- 
fication card  therefor." 


No. 
Date  of 


N 


Art.  21,  Factory 
"Any  person  who,  without 
reasonable  cause,  refuses  or 
obstructs  the  inspection  of  a 
competent  official  or  fails  to 
answer  his  questions  shall  be 
liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  three  hundred  yen." 


Departmental  or 
PrcfectunU 


Size,  2  sun  5  bu  by  3  sun.  to  be  folded  into  two  at  the  dotted  line, 

with  an  outside  inscription      "Factory  Inspection  Identification  Card/ 
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Any  person  who  neglects  to  make  the  above  report  or  makes  a  : 

it  or  statements  in  the  report  shall  be  li.il»l«-  t«»  a  lin<  of  not  more 
than  50  yen. 

ICLE  31. 

The  local  Governor  in  the  present  regulations  ^liall  in  the  case  of 
Tokyo  Prefecture  be  the  Inspector  General  of  Metropolitan  Police. 

Form  No.  2. 


Miscel- 
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Dis- 
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ment 

Antece- 
dents 

Domicile 

Woman 

Man 

Date  of 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKT  I  HI 

OPE  RAT  IV 

i      In  iiul.  jH-i.itiv«V  name  lift,  at  l«ui  one  full  sheet  ol 

paper  shall  be  allotted  to  each  operative,  en  hn  m  a  card  *tyle  or  to  any 
form  to  suit  t!.r  convenience  of  the  occupier  of  the  factory. 


2 .    The  occupier  of  the  factory .  to  suit  hit  convenience ;  may 
or  narrow  the  column  spaas  m  thr  j.i,  .  <  •  form,  or  provide' spec ul 
spaces  between  or  outside  the  columns  in  it 


The  position  of  each  column  must  1*   m  accordance  with  the 
shown  in  the  present  form.     It  is  pr<>  -.owever.  that  unh  regard 

to  the  operatives'  name  list  in  use  at  thr  tin «  \\lu-i,  tl..  Factory  1 
come>  re,  the  old  order  may  he  followed  unt il  a  new  list  it 


Separate  name  lists  may  be  made  to  suit  convenience,  in  order 
to  distinguish  the  operat  nd  sex  or  female  worker* 

and  male  workers  under  15  years  of  age  from  the  rest  of  operatives. 

4.  In  the  "antecedents"  column  shall  In-  entered  the  operatives' 
educational  record  and  a  synopsis  of  his  experiences  in  work. 

5.  In  the  "engagement  "column  shall  be  entered  the  date  of  engage- 
ment or  of  renewal  of  engagement .  the  term  where  engagement  is  by  the 
term,  and  other  important  particulars  pertaining  to  engagement. 

6.  In  t  he  "discharge"  column  shall  be  entered  the  date  of  di 
reason  thereof  and  other  imjxirtant  particulars  pertaining  to 

rge. 

In  the  case  of  d  m  operative,  its  date,  came  and  course  of 

events  leading  up  to  it  shall  be  entered  in  the  present  column. 

7.  In  the  miscellaneous  column  shall  be  made  the  following  entries: 

a.  When  female  workers  or  male  workers  under  15  years  of  ace  are 
employed  in  another  factory   the  work  hours  in  such  other  factory  (Clause 

law). 

b .  When  an  opera  t  i  ve  gives  a  previous  n<  •  •  >e  person  who  is  to 
receive  the  allowance  to  a  rel  death,  the  name 
anddonr                                  tiidbfe  or  her  relations  wi 

and  also  the  date  of  tin-  notice  (Proviso.  Ankle  12,  Ordinance  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Factor 

Other  items  which  the  occupier  of  the  factory  considers  mHis|*»ntahle 
may  also  be  entered  in  the  present  column. 

8.  The  person  responsible  for  the  making  of  each  card  shall  enter 
in  the  miscellaneous  column  or  any  other  convenient  place  and  sign  nit  or 
her  n.ime  or  stamp  his  or  her  name  there. 
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DIRECTION  FOR  MAKING  ENTRIES  IN  THE 

MOM  HI. V  Hi  1  l  i  UN  0|  OPERATIVE'S 
ACCIDENTS  AND  II  IM.SS. 

l      The  size  of  one  page  of  the  paper  used  for  the  bulletin  shall  be 
one  half  the  size 


'2      In  the  bulletin  shall  be  entered  exclu 

day*  cont  in 
«»f  i  llness  or  accident,  whet  h<i  in  the  course  of  work  or  otherwise.     In  the 


who  stay  away  from  u  = »ore  days  con 


case  of  death ,  it  shall  be  entered  even  though  the  days  off  may  be  lest  than 
three  days. 

When  two  or  more  entries  are  to  be  made  of  one  and  the  same 
oper  th<  Lull,  tin  of  one  and  the  same  month,  they  shall  be 

made  separately. 

3.  In  entering  the  cases  of  accidents  and  illness,  they  shall  be 
grouped  separately.  Different  sheets  of  paper  may  be  used  respectively 
for  cases  of  accidents  and  illness. 

In  the  column  for  the  total  number  of  operatives  shall  be  entered 
total  number  of  operatives  at  work  at  the  end  of  the  bulletin  month. 

5.  1  sex"  column  shall  be  made  in  accord- 

ance with  the  following  examples,  for  instan«  pinning  factory: 

"cotton  mixing  section,  man,"  "Yam  refining  section,  woman*;  in  a 
paper  factory :  "pulp  section,  man";  in  a  weaving  factory :  "warp  sect  ion. 


woman 


6.  In  the  "day  staying  away  from  work"  column  shall  be  entered 
tiu  number  of  days  not  worked  during  the  bulletin  month. 

When  the  number  of  holidays  toward  the  close  of  one  month  does  not 
come  up  to  three  day^  l»ut  \\  ill  do  so  or  exceed  three  days  when  counted 
togetlut  with  those  in  the  following  month,  they  shall  be  summed  up 
together  and  entered  in  the  bulletin  of  the  following  month 

With  H-K.U.I  to  cases  oJ  unrecovered1'  carried  forward  to  the  follow- 
ing in<>  nth.  it  shall  I  x-  entered  in  the  bu  I  let  in  of  the  following  month  e\  CD 
though  holidays  for  that  month  do  not  come  up  to  three  days. 

7  .  When  the  name  of  disease  or  the  nature  of  accident  or  the  date 
of  falling  ill  or  the  date  of  accident  is  not  ascertainable.  it  shall  be 
entered  as  "unknown". 

8.    In  the  "results  'column  shall  be  entered  the  following  particular*: 

In  the  case  of  recovery  within  the  month,  the  date  thereof  . 

In  the  case  of  death  within  the  month,  the  date  thereof 

In  the  case  of  discharge  before  recovery,  the  date  of  discharge 

The  case  of  those  who  pass  the  month  unrecovered  shall  be  marked 
with  a  circle  (o)  in  the  carried  forward  column  . 
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PERMISSION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  ACCORDING 

TO  CLAUSE  II,  ARTICLE  II 

FACTORY  LAW. 

(Instruction  No .  10  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce .) 

August  2,  1916. 
To  the  Prefectures  (Tokio  excluded) ; 

The  cases  in  which  permission  is  to  be  given  for  the  employment  of 
minors  of  above  ten  and  under  twelve  years  of  age,  shall  be  dealt  with  as 
follows : 

HIRONAKA  KONO. 

Minister  of  State  for  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

ARTICLE  1. 
The  purview  of  light  and  easy  work  is  prescribed  as  follows : 

1 .  Packing  case ,  seaming ,  wrapping  or  pasting  of  labels ,  in  factories 

which  manufacture  cake  and  confectionery,  cigarettes, 
non -white  phosphorus  matches  (the  specified  work  at  factories 
using  white  phosphorus  matches  may  be  treated  as  "light  and 
easy"  for  two  years  immediately  following  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  Factory  Law) ,  brushes  or  buttons . 

2.  Pasting  boxes  at  card  board  box  or  match  box  factories. 

3.  Paper  folding  or  stamp  banding  at  printing  or  book-binding 

workshops  or  paper  factories. 

4.  Attending  to  wastes  at  filatures. 

5.  Reeding,  drawing-in,  hand -reeling,  or  tube-reeling  at  weaving 

factories. 

ARTICLE  2. 

When  in  view  of  local  conditions  a  permission  is  to  be  given  for 
employment  in  work  other  than  those  enumerated  in  the  preceding 
Article,  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  shall 
previously  be  obtained. 

ARTICLE  3. 
Permission  shall  be  subject  at  least  to  the  following  conditions: 

1 .  The  day 's  work  shall  not  exceed  six  hours . 

2 .  In  case  the  day 's  work  exceeds  three  hours ,  a  recess  of  30  minutes 

or  more  shall  be  provided  during  the  work  hours. 

3.  Four  or  more  holidays  shall  be  provided  each  month. 


No.  Mi 


PRODUCTION 

OF 

POTTERY  IN  JAPAN. 


Report  by  Mr.  James  P.  Abbott,  the  American  Commercial 
Attach*  in  Japan,  on  the  Production  of  Pottery  in  Japan,  received 
from  the  Commercial  Counsellor  to  the  British  Embassy  in  Japan 
through  the  medium  of  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  with 
th.  suggestion  that  it  may  supply  a  great  deal  of  the  information 
;  in  the  recent  Questionnaire. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

In  11)1  ~>.  tin  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commetce  published  s 
comprehensive  report*  on  the  1'uttnv  Industry  in  the  I'nited  States. 
England,  Germany,  and  Austria  with  especial  reference  to  cost  of 
production.  The  present  modest  report  may  be  taken  as  a  sort  of 
supplement  to  the  former,  with  particular  reference  to  the  production  in 
Japan  of  those  lines  of  pottery  wares  that  find  a  place  in  the  export 
trade  to  tin  t  mtcd  States  or  enter  into  competition  with  American  goods 
in  foreign  trade. 


January  1 


TVi^rtiiMiit  of  COM  meet*   MHoBDaaeoss  Stttat  Ho   «l. 
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General  and  Historial 

Till   I    ttcry  Indu  vorld  '•  mott  ancient  art*,  developed 

early  in  the  Or  it  indeed  b  given  the  cre«i 

venting  and  perfecting  tl..-  manufacture  of  porcelain.    Toward 
tli-  m.l  irt  was  introduo  fapan  by 

wa>  mens  of  Chinese  porcelain  had  found  • 

way  into  the  country  rmtuurs  1-  lore.  The  beginning  of  porcelain 
manufactuir  in  Japan  are  un  u  where  the 

so-called   \ut.i  "jM.tirlai:  ..4JO.  This  db 

has  been  celebrated  <  lottery  prod  t.  charac- 

ipanese  ceraim<  ^  that  th  ties  have  always 

been  distinguished  from  one  another  geographically  rather  t 
rh.ii.utnixtirs      u,  U-,  sutsum.i  u.m.  IIM.UI  w*nt    twata  iran     •  •- 
names  well-known  to  foreign  connoisseur*  IMIU  t<.  in  »hi<  h 

they  are  made.     Indeed  t  non  Japanese  word  for  potten 

is  derived  from  tin-  town  of  >.  »st  famous  of 

.til  f<>r  its  wares,  much  as  our  English  word  "China"  is  reminiscent  of  the 
i  v  where  the  product  originated. 

In  the  l>eginning  and  for  some  rent  in  ies,  the  development  of  ceramics 
1  ipan  wa  •  ics  such 

^ie  tea<eremony,  and  the  product  of  tlu  pott  I  as 

an  art  object  CXC!UM\«  1\  I  ->  the  present  day  utilitarian  uses  are  much 
subordinated  to  n  the  goods  produceil  for 

xn  consumption. 

Japanese  wares  may  be  classed  roughly  in  three  groups  :— 

I      Stone-wart,  including  tiles  and  various  utility  objects,  usually 
glazed  and  <  d  only  by  stamping  or  scoring,  made  in  mam*  parts 

of  Japan  and  chiefly  consumed  local  h 

*>/«  .  such  asSatsuma  and  Awata-ware.  most  often  with  a 

kteglaM.  and  hkhJy  decorated,     it  is  not  fired  at  so  high  a  tempera- 

tine  as  porcelain  and  is  consequent  Iv  ^tfter  and  more  fragile  but  for  the 

same  reason  more  delicate  colors  may  be  used  in  decoration.     Much  of 


FOOTNOTE:  Among  the  local  warea  be*t  known  to 

SAT  SUM  A  ware  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
wit)  .u-klnn  the  gtaie  and  much  di 


i  TA  warr.  a  very  umilar  warr  made  in  Kyoto  (Ktnfr«aal. 
K!YO\fl  '  •  rmrmUin  nf  hinl  mini  1mn  iJainVTlli  •  i  WM»i  (rrihah) 

un.lcr  gUic.  abo  made  in  Kyoto 

inler  as  a  rule  and  mow  battle  than  KiyomtM. 

the 
•emi-porcelaln  with  a  blue  un 

ration  eapedally  with  r«i  (Iron  owdr)  and  fold 

«wt  of  Maiolka  or 

gland  earthcnwarr.   nftrn    with   rrbrl  decoration*  or    with  a    pimMaf 
marbling  due  to  the  u*e  of  difterrnt 

KflAM  ware,  a  heavy  porcelain  ma-  .a.   hlfhly  decormtrtl  with  gold 

and  red. 
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this  sort  of  ware  has  found  its  way  abroad  under  the  designation  of 
"curios." 

3.  Hard  porcelain  and  semi-porcelain  (Kut.mi  among  the  coarser 
wares  and  Seto ,  Imari  and  Kiyomizu  among  the  finer) . 

t  "The  porcelain  of  Japan  is  made  in  a  different  way  from  that  of 
China.  Having  been  fashioned  it  is  baked  in  a  biscuit  state,  then 
painted  with  such  colors  as  require  a  great  heat  and  the  glaze  applied; 
then  burnt  again  at  a  much  higher  temperature ;  any  further  decoration  in 
enamel  colours  or  gilding  being  subsequently  ftred  in  a  muffle  kiln. 
These  numerous  firings  are  less  tenacious  than  those  used  in  China, 
hence  Japanese  specimens  are  frequently  slightly  out  of  shape,  and  they 
seem  to  require  numerous  supports  in  the  kiln  which  have  left  those  scars 
on  the  glaze  known  as  "spur  marks. " 

Production  and  Export. 

A .     Production . 

The  value  of  the  earthenware  and  porcelain  produced  in  all  Japan 
for  the  year  1918  was  44 ,  214 ,084  yen  ($22 , 107 ,042)  of  which  about  45  per 
cent  was  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nagoya,  20  per  cent  in  the 
adjoining  province  of  Gifu  and  somewhat  under  10  per  cent  each  in  the 
province  of  Saga  and  in  the  Kyoto  district.  The  total  number  of  em- 
ployees (one  third  of  whom  are  women)  was  44,141  of  which  about  35  per 
cent  were  employed  in  the  Nagoya  district  (including  the  Seto  district 
and  Aichi  province) .  There  were  1 ,032  kilns  for  porcelain  and  earthen- 
ware in  the  latter  district,  which  is  about  one  third  of  the  number  for 
the  whole  country.  The  value  of  the  porcelain  production  in  the 
Nagoya  district  in  1918  was  $9,911,101. 

The  relative  production  of  different  classes  of  potteries  for  1917  was 
as  follows;  Ornaments  and  art -objects  18%;  dishes  56%;  industrial 
goods  10%  ;  toys  5% ;  miscellaneous  11%. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  pottery  in  Japan  for  the 
past  decade:— 
(Table  1). 

PRODUCTION  OF  JAPANESE  POTTERY,  1908 — 1918. 
(1  Yen  =   .50  cents). 

l<ms  5,366,991 

I'XMt         6,178,838 

1910         6,634,997 

1911         7,447,801 

1912  8,272,772 

1913  ..          -.  8,838,417 

1914         7,828,428 

1915  8,766,124 

1916  12,610,174 

1917  14,669,216 

1918         22,107,042 

Figures  from  Annual  Statistical  Report  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce. 

f  Aug.  W.  Frasks,  "Japanese  Pottery/'  1906,  Page  11. 
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B.    Exp 

\  t  hi  t\  ing  trade  in  ceramics  under  the  name  of  "curio**  ha*  alway* 
been  a  char.  >f  Far  Kafttern  commerce  So  far  a*  America  » 

concerned  Japan's  share  of  ti,,*  trade  is  now  very  Uice  a»  the  following 
summary  will  show .  The  figures  of  Table  A  are  from  the  Annual  Returns 
of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Empire  of  Japan  published  by  the  Depart- 

ami  C  from  t  he  ~  Foreign  Commerce  of 
thr  I  nil  December.  1918.  The  discrepancy  in  the  figures 

i«  imi»  -».i  from  Japan  may  be  due  in  part  to  different  rates 

of  converting  yen  into  dollars. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  statistically  the  dividing  line 
between  "curios"  in  the  form  of  decorated  teapots  on  the  one  hand  and 
<lmner  sets  of  the  conventional  western  type  on  the  other. 

A  glance  at  the  subjoined  table  (II)  will  show  that  whereas  in  the 
•)M-  decade  from  1906  to  1918,  the  export  ry  from 

Japan  kept  about  the  same  &K  >  the  beginning  of  the  **r  thr 

annual  export  steadily  increased  until  thr  amount  fin  1918  had  grown  to 
four  times  the  fr  'M  u  ...  n  mt  consider,  however,  the  export 

of  these  good*  t«  ted  States,  we  find  that  whereas  before  the  war 

l-'IH  this  percentage 

had  shri  .  *s  than  one-fourth.     At  that.  America  is  still  one  of 

Japan's  best  customers. 

(Table  II) 

A.    EXPORTS  OF  POTTERY  FROM  JAPAN. 

(Kate  1  Yen  =    50  cents). 

'i«-  Export  t  rSrv««rN»« 

I'.Ms  $9.978.806  $2J29.4«7  0 


1917 

I'.Mii 

ItUI 

1914 


I'.MH.I 
I  'HIS 


:  -^  •>;:  j  m  m 


:«.47r..4:r,  J  4A5.071  4J  :i 

LMi.Mi.ss4  1.57J.S74 

1.148.668  1.664^50  46.8 

S.TIB  7"  1.293.170 

J  T.TJ  T'.'i  50.0 
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C.    IMPORTATION  OF  DECORATED  EARTHENWARE  AND  CHIN, \\V.\KI 
(CROCKERY)  FROM:— 

United  Kingdom          s2o4o,:>ir> 

Japan 167,053 

Other  Countries  42,706 

Raw  Material. 

The  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Japanese  china  and 
earthenware  are  similar  to  those  used  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  consist- 
ing in  general,  of  clay,  felspar  and  flint  or  quartz. 

Clays.  The  so-called  clays  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery- 
ware  under  consideration  may  be  divided  into  two  general  groups, 
technically  known  as  "Kaolin"  and  "Clay,"  the  former  being  decomposed 
felspathic  matter  contained  in  granite  rock,  and  the  latter  being  an 
alluvial  deposit.  Chemically  they  are  similar  but  physically  they  have 
different  characteristics. 

In  Japan  is  found  a  third  variety  known  as  "rock  clay"  or  "porcelain 
stone."  This  appears  to  be  of  similar  construction  to  the  kaolin  but 
decomposition  has  not  gone  to  the  extent  of  complete  disintegration  of 
the  rock.  Kaolin  for  the  potters'  use  is  mined  and  washed  in  the  same 
general  manner  in  different  parts  of  Japan.  The  Kaolin  used  in  the 
Nagoya  potteries  comes  chiefly  from  Yamaguchi  in  Aichi  Ken  and  the 
following  description  is  based  upon  the  washing  plant  at  Yamaguchi. 
This  deposit  is  found  in  the  high  hills  surrounding  the  town  of  Yamaguchi 
and  is  mined  by  tunneling.  The  Kaolin  is  loaded  on  small  cars  within 
the  mine  and  run  to  a  dump  at  the  mount  of  the  tunnel  or  directly  to  the 
washing  machines  which  are  located  in  buildings  a  few  hundred  yards 
away.  The  cars  are  dumped  on  a  platform  and  from  there  shoveled  into 
a  horizontal  washing  machine  which  consists  of  a  barrel-shaped  tub  half 
filled  with  water,  about  twelve  feet  long  and  six  feet  in  diameter.  Within 
this  barrel  is  a  revolving  horizontal  shaft  to  which  arms  are  attached 
which  breaks  up  the  mass. 

The  crude  material  as  it  comes  from  the  mill  consists  of  a  certain 
percentage  of  kaolin,  quartz  sand  and  mica  suspended  in  water.  While 
going  through  the  mixing  process  these  particles  are  separated  one  from 
the  other.  As  it  is  discharged  from  the  mixer  or  "blunger"  the  quartz, 
being  heavier  than  the  kaolin,  is  deposited  in  a  vat  or  tank .  The  kaolin 
and  mica  remaining,  is  then  run  through  long  troughs.  These  troughs 
are  divided  into  branches  so  that  the  flow  of  the  mixture  will  be  retarded, 
permitting  the  mica  which  is  lighter  than  the  kaolin  to  float  off  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  kaolin  mixture  i-  tin -n  run  into  large  vats  or 
tanks  made  of  cement  measuring  approximately  twenty  feet  in  length, 
twelve  feet  in  breadth  and  six  feet  in  depth.  The  plant  in  question 
contained  ten  of  these  settling  vats. 

The  kaolin  remains  in  suspension  for  a  considerable  time.  When 
sufficiently  settled  or  precipitated  the  surface  water  is  drawn  from  the 
tanks,  the  remainder  being  pumped  by  hydraulic  pumps  into  iron  filter 
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At  the  kaolin  leave*  the  presses  it  ha»  the  form  of  fcmrgr 
cakes  similar  in  appearance  to  put  •  aU»ui  i«,  .  ,,ehe*  in 

diameter  and  an  me  h  thick.    these  cake*  are  thm  placed  on  boards  to 
open  air  drying  fthed*  or  m  tine  weather  laid  on  rack*  expo* 
When  these  cake*  are  thoroughly  dried  they  are  ready  lor  the 
The  present  laid  down  cost  ol  Urn  material  at  the  factory 
dollars  \  The  percentage  of  waste  b  extremely  g 

Yamaguchi  district,  the  actual  amount  of  useable  kaolin  being  only 
sixteen  per  cent  of  ti,,  .  >  th.tt  come*  from  the  mine. 

The  sand  washing  from  this  mass  »  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  the 
nulls  .tn.l  in  tt.  irture  of  hr«-  Lurk,  bat  the  great  balk  is 

thrown  on  <lumj»s  mm 

rnmedUte  neighbour- 

hocv  ill  price  and  wa 

by  hand.     This  hand  process  con*i>ts  in  pUring  the  crude  i 
large  vat  .m-l  MUM:^  the  mass  up  by  hand,  using  a  large  wooden  hoe- 


shaped  instrument  <  is  thoroughly  accomplished  the 

uiss  is  drawn  from  tl,<  on  the  level 


the  top  ol  tb«  noaiving  tanks  C4  \.n>  n  tht»  outlet  and  the 

receiving  vats  is  placed  a  copper  wire  screen  which  catches  the  coarser 

materials  allowing  onlv  tin-  kaolin  and  very  fine  part  k  les  of  mica  to  pass 
into  thr  i  m-iviiuj  or  settling  tank.  A  has  been  allowed 

to  settlr  .  tin-  Mirf.i<  «•  \\.itn  is  drawn  .»ti  and  tli-  lurr 

ipped  out  of  th«-M-  tanks  and  placed  in  large  earthenware  tubs  to 
i  tin-  kaolin  has  been  precipitated  sufficiently 

M  out  inasemi-h  id  placed  in  earthenware  pans  or  boards 

to  dry  in  the  sun.  not  sold  bir  -tie  other  in- 

gredients or  the  body  mixim*  h.i\.   Iwen  added,  is  used  for  the  actual 

making  of  tin  ware  desired.    The  process  of  washing  first  referred  to  is 

it  used  in  America  and  England. 

I  n  more  remote  and  less  up-  to  -da  •  lie  washing  of  the  clay 

is  done  in  very  primm\<  fashion      The  mixture  is  stirred  up  by  hand  m 

large  tubs  or  vatx.  UdUd  out  ..•  drawn  of!  as  it  set  ties,  and  nnally  passed 

itfh  fine-meshed  cloth  sieve>.     rmmtivi    nltn  presses  are  often 

1  in  which  large  rock  pressure.    The  following  analysis 

gives  one  an  idea  of  thenattnr  of  the  Japanese  kaolin  and  clays. 

*•<«>•**•  OMTI  Hum 

(Kyoto)  (S*/o)  (Ant*) 


5.O, 

M.67 

54.69 

i-  „•:. 

28.56 

:;_•  M 

H  s«. 

i  n 

Ca 

0.69 

000 

0.15 

M| 

0.47 

o;i: 

0.36 

2.06 

:;  JT 

•J    Ml 

Na.O 

0.06 
10 

6.ao 

o.» 

5.90 

01) 

100.06 

96.09 

.-  \ 


The  analytea  of  the  Shiga  and  Owah  day*  arc  given  by  I 

vill.  P  274-5.  Trans.  Adat.  Soc.  Jap.:  that  of  the  Ante  clay  from  Gombd  by  Rein. 
"Industrie*  of  Japan.*' 
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Porcelain  Stone.  This  material  which  appears  to  be  somewh.it 
to  the  English  Cornwall  stone,  is  believed  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of 
solfataras  upon  volcanic  rock  (Broccia).  It  occurs  in  great  deposit^  in 
the  Arita  district  just  north  of  Nagasaki.  A  very  similar  deposit  is  also 
found  in  Missouri.  It  is  obtained  from  large  quarries  and  for  local  use 
is  reduced  chiefly  by  means  of  clumsy  stamp  mills  run  1>\  water  po 
like  those  for  milling  i 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Nagasaki  is  an  island  Amekusa,  which 
supplies  a  great  part  of  the  porcelain  stone  used  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  notably  Nagoya.  It  is  harder  and  heavier  than  the  Arita  stone 
and  contains  a  high  percentage  of  potassium.  The  larger  Japa; 
factories  get  the  porcelain  stone  in  crude  condition  and  attend  to  the 
grinding  themselves.  Revolving  cylinders  lined  with  porcelain  brick 
and  containing  "German  flint  pebbles"  are  used. 

The  material  contains  little  or  no  mica  but  consists  of  silicate  of 
alumina  in  a  physical  condition  between  that  of  felspar  and  kaolin 
together  with  quartz  sand  and  is  in  itself  capable  of  being  made  into 
chinaware  without  further  admixture  of  other  materials .  Commercially , 
however,  this  is  not  practicable  because  of  the  fact  that  the  vari« Mi- 
percentages  of  ingredients  are  not  uniform.  It  is  also  very  susceptible 
to  varying  kiln  temperatures  and  has  a  limited  range  of  fusability. 

This  ground  porcelain  stone,  however,  is  extremely  valuable  to  tin 
chinaware  potters,  because  when  combined  with  washed  kaolin  and 
ground  felspar  it  produces  a  very  satisfactory  china  body,  there  being 
sufficient  free  silica  to  take  the  place  of  the  usual  flint  or  quartz  require- 
ment. 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  expensive  of  the  natural  products  of  Japan 
used  by  the  china  manufacturers,  costing  twenty  dollars  per  ton  in  its 
crude  state  or  thirty  dollars  per  ton  including  freight  and  the  cost  of 
grinding  before  it  is  ready  for  use. 

(Table  2). 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIOUS  JAPANESE  PORCELAIN  STONES. 
(Rein.     (Industries  of  Japan). 


Arita  Stone  I  . 
Arita        ,,  II. 
Amakusa  „ 
Kutani     ,  , 

SiO, 

78.70 
83.00 
73.87 
76.60 

Al 

14 
11 
15 
14 

A 

.27 
.50 
.25 
.75 

FeO3 

1.16 
0.70 
0.73 
0.86 

CaO 

0.45 
0.18 
0.43 
0.29 

KO 
2.24 
1.90 
5.46 
3.91 

Na/) 

NtO 

3.29 
2.49 
2.23 
2.68 

0.09 
1.07 
0.65 

All  Japanese  china-wares  are  made  of  one  or  more  of  these  above 
described  kaolins,  but  for  the  production  of  the  whitest  and  finest  china 
it  has  been  found  that  English  kaolin  or  china-clay  must  be  used.  This 
clay  is  mined  and  prepared  in  Cornwall ,  England,  and  costs  the  Japanese 
manufacturers  approximately  forty  dollars  per  ton  delivered. 

The  wages  of  the  men  employed  in  the  preparation  of  these  materials 
at  the  present  time  is  sixty  cents  per  day  of  twelve  hours  each. 
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.M/      Felspar  i    f..un.i  a-  me  northern  and  southern  ends  of 

the  main  island  of  Japan  Inn  tint  !:.,».  t*  considered  the  best 

and  gives  the  most  satisfactory  results.    This  felspar  is  of  • 

It  i->  dehveretl  to  the  Urge  pottcr>'  manufacturers  in  its  crude 
state. 

The  manufacturers  are  extremely  careful  in  the  selection  and  pre- 
paration of  this  material.  The  rock  is  first  broken  by  hand  and  any 
impure  materials  showing  on  the  surface  are  picked  out.  The 


IN  t  h<n  thoroughly  washed  in  water  and  again  brok-  waller  pieces 

•  t  is  gone  t  he  most  careful  manner  for  the  purpose  of 

t « •  r  1 1  >  >  \  1 1  •:'.'.:.  \     ••  i '     .      •        •!'.•:.'       •-.:.:•.••  '     •        '  .  .        '   •  •  •  • 

hed  into  4  much  finer  state 


heavy  st  risers"  or  milb.     It  is  finally  ground  into  an  impal- 

pable powder   in  revolv:  nider  grinders,  commonly  known   in 

America  as  the  Alsing  cylinder.  This  material  when  ready  for  use. 
costs  the  man  ;  about  -  dollars  per  ton. 

Sagger  Clays  Saggers  are  a  fire -r lav  receptacle  or  case  into  which  the 
ware  is  placed  for  burning. 

They  are  made  of  a  crude  tin-  rt.tv .  the  <  hirf  requirement  being  high 
refract. TV  .pi.ihtv  and  great  plast  The  **fger  clayi  of  Japan  are 

inferior   t"  th.-»-   f'»mM    m    \merica.  the  pl.t  -ring  below  that 

required  for  the  best  results.  As  a  consequence  there  is  a  much  greater 
percentage  of  loss  in  firing,  approximately  40%  of  the  saggers  breaking 
in  each  fir 

The  sagger  <  1  bv  itself  will  crack  readily  in  the  fire.     It  is 

-•fore  necessary  to  add 'some  other  material  to 'counteract  tbr 

cessivr  contraction  of  this  clay  under  fire.    This  is  done  in  Japan  as 

elsewhere  by  the  use  of  crushed  fired  saggers,  the  old  cracked  nggtri 

lie  ing  broken  up  and  coarsely  ground  to  the  sixr  of  a  small  pea  as  the 

maximum      In  one  <f  the  large-  <•*  in  Japan  eighty  per  cent  of 

kinds  of  sagger  clays  are  mixed  with  twenty  per  cent  of  the  ground 

saggers  (a  material  which  is  technically  known  in  the  I'nited  States  and 

England  as  "Grog").    There  is  perhaps  a  greater  percentage  of  loss  in 

tin-  part  u  u  l.ir  department  of  the  Japanese  china  manufacture  than  in  any 

ntlu-I    dfp.lllli. 

Fuil.  In  the  modern  factories  using  the  circular  down-draft  kilns  a 
good  qu  coal  is  required.  This  is  difficult  to  secure  in  Japan. 

The  coal  used  in  the  largest  plant  comes  from  Kyushu  and  costs  the 
m.i:  l.u.l  duun  .it  his  works  utNagoym  approximately  fI7  per 

ton  (2 ,000  Ibs)  compared  with  a  price  of  $4  in  1914 

Plaster  of  Paris.    Plaster  of  Paris  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 

of  tlu  indirect  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chmaware.  since  the 
molds  in  whirh  th<-  ware  is  cast  are  composed  entirely  of  it  fU 
mat.  illy,  but  thr.ju.ility  is  such  that  for  the  best 

\\ork.  imported  material  is  used.    This  comes  from  America.    Its 
(December,  1919)  was  y!9  50  per  barrel  of  2*4  Ibs. 
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Decorating  Materials.  The  bulk  of  the  decorating  pigments  and  the 
finest  colors  come  largely  from  England,  formerly  from  Germany.  The 
decalcomania  sheet  ^  \vhirh  were  formerly  imported  almost  exclusively 
from  Germany  are  now  coming  principally  from  America.  Some  are 
being  made  in  Japan  and  it  is  likely  that  before  long  the  dnmr-t  i<  pro- 
duction will  displace  the  imported  article.  The  costs  are  about  three 
times  the  former  German  price.  Brushes  are  of  course  all  of  Japanese 
manufacture. 

Glaze.     In  the  old  style  Japanese  potteries  the  glaze  (called  in  Japanese 
Kusuri  a  generic  term  for  medicine)  is  compounded  of  carefully  prepared 
claypaste  mixed  with  wood  ashes   (usnallv   oak   and   chestnut).     'I  he 
details  of  the  mixture  are  usually  held  as  trade  seen  t^      In  the  Hi-- 
factories the  same  sort  of  lead  glaze  is  n-ed  a^  in  Kniope  and  America. 

Methods  of  Manufacture. 

Delimitation  of  Subject.  As  has  been  noted  above,  Japanese  potters 
concerned  themselves  for  centuries  with  the  development  of  an  art ,  tin- 
refinements  of  which  are  still  for  the  most  part  an  esoteric  mystery  to  t  IK 
Occidental.  It  is  the  essence  of  Japanese  art  to  avoid  duplication, 
either  in  design  or  in  the  object  fashioned.  In  consequence  in  the 
development  of  an  industry  aimed  to  compete  with  western  potters  there 
ha*  been  of  necessity  either  the  establishment  de  novo  of  modem 
potteries  on  western  lines  as  in  the  great  Morimura  works  at  Nagoya  or  the 
expansion  and  "commercializing"  of  an  old  established  trade  as  at  Awata 
in  Kyoto  (K  inkozan) .  1 1  thus  follows  that  the  field  to  be  considered  from 
the  western  standpoint  is  much  narrower  than  might  be  inferred  by  one 
familiar  with  the  great  diversity  and  amount  of  production  of  the  native 
potteries  of  Japan . 

We  may  omit  from  consideration  here: — 

1  .  Art  Objects  including  those  of  utilitarian  design,  since  this  is  a 
field  in  which  America  competes  very  little  and  in  which  it  is  impossible 
to  classify,  standardize  or  estimate  costs. 

2.  Wares  of  porcelain  or  of  other  grades  which  are  designed  for 
domestic  consumption .     The  habits  of  life  of  the  Japanese  are  so  dr 
ent  from  those  of  the  West  that  few  if  any  of  the  dishes  or  other  utensils 
appropriate  to  the  one  are  adapted  to  the  other.     An  apparent  exception 
may  be  noted  in  the  domestic  market  for  "foreign"  dinner  sets,  etc., 
which  like  foreign  clothing  are  bought  and  used  by  the  increasing  l>nt 
still  very  small  percentage  of  the  Japanese  population  that  has  taken  up 
with  Western  ideas. 

3.  Exception  may  also  be  made  of  porcelain  utensils,  chiefly 
decorated  teapots,  cups,  and  small  plates  that  are  of  Western  utility 
but  are  produced  by  local  potters  in  such  small  quantity  that  the  con- 
sideration of  them  would  not  be  germane  to  a  study,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  compare  Japanese  conditions  with  those  in  the  Occident. 
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There  remain,  therefore,  the  following  clumm  of  porcelain  and  semi- 
porcelain  products,  which  are  produced  in  quantity  and  enter  Ian 
the  export  trade  for  which  they  are  mainly  manufactured. 

(1.)     I'M*  W*r<  including  all  the  pieces  romprieed  in  unimary 


(*.)    5«Mi/«rv 

(3.)    Kltfirical  Parcel***.  such  as  insulators,  sockets.  • 

(4.)     Toysai  ties. 


l:  fa  tuff  3  of  Mann/alum      In  Japan  more  than  in  any  other 

.ti\  it*  '  >oM  ancient  • 

within  a  very  short  d  istance  methods  of  the  most  advanced  and  up 
tyoc.     The  great  l>u  .roduccd  in  Japan  t»  madr  by  the 

:i.-th.Mi  ;,-  an<l  to  a  very  considerable  degree  is  a  honse- 

.inumtv   MM-:  •          I  or  example  in  the  Seto  district  one 
fain  gandol  id  making  the  models  and  molds.    On 

the  village  streets  one  can  see  these  molds  being  car  hand  on 

boards  to  anothn  h..ux-hold  whnr  tlu-y  will  t»e  u«ed  for  the  forming  of 
tin-  wan-  At  th<  -  IM  tun.-  DM  wilt  see  another  man  or  woman  carrying 
thr  puvrx  that  have  been  molded  •  -111111111111  v  kiln  to  be  burned. 


<  ups  and  saucers  are  produced  in  large  quantities  in  this  dt*< 

one  in  .1.  IM  nig  al>l«-  t<>  :<:.>'.  .»  thousand  cups  per  day. 

•jualitx  ;MMM        The  saucers  are  made  from  a  mold 

placet]  n ;  .i-tui:  <tme  cases,  the  potters 

•  1  :u ••- ,;  i  l>\  hand  is  kept  in  motion  by  a  boy  who 

l.i.  k^  tin  top  <>i  thr  v.  h. .  :  .••:•,:  r  K  in  on<-  direct  ion  as  if  on  a  treadmill 
On  the>«  .%  wheels  such  art  icles  as  large  bowls,  pots  and  vases  are 

formed  by  hand.  In  other  houses  men.  women  and  children  may  be 
found  making  wan-  ii»m  plaMt -i  <>t  Paris  molds.  Uie  clay  used  being  about 
thr  o.iiMxtriK  v  .  i  tu  k-x  ax  pitchers,  sugar  bowls.  « 

are  "pressed  are  pressed  separately  and  stuck  on  the  * 

so  that  in  a  community  of  this  kind  mir  mav  tind  various  tradr- 
presented  su<  -Id  makn-.  t a-tn-.  throwers,  pressers.  and jigfor- 

men,  all  work ini;  1 1\  hand. 

When  thr    w.irr  i-  thu-  ivady  for  burning  it  is  taken  to  thr  kiln 
All  of  the  tableware  undergoes  two  fires,  thr  hr-t  U-ing  a  low  degn 
heat  known  a-  tl  thoioughh  dries  and  hardens  the 

ware  so  that  it  <  .  and  also  enables  underg 

decorations  to  be  applied.  The  ware  that  has  gone  through  the  "bbeuit 
fire"  is  dipped  in  a  liquid  glaze  which  is  practically  a  liquid  glaxe  com- 
posed of  felspar,  lead,  clay,  flint  and  in  some  case*  a  frit  composed  of 
borax  ami  flint.  «t.irv  *., 

1 1  goods  require  but  one  fire .  the  glaze  being  applied  to  the  wface 
of  the  unfired  body 

Japanese  kiln  of  the  old  type  »  unique .     They  are  built  on  thr 
of  a  hill  in  separate  ui.n-  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
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individual  or  the  cominun it v.  In  some  rases  then-  is  i)iit  one  kiln  which 
is  built  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  As  the  factory  enlarges  an..th«  i  unit 
is  added  to  the  side  of  the  first  kiln  and  at  a  higher  level  according  to  the 
incline  of  the  hill.  As  the  kilns  increase  in  number  they  also  become 
larger  in  dimensions.  One  set  of  kilns  coming  under  our  observation 
consisted  of  eight  units,  the  top  kiln  measuring  approximately  thirtv 
five  feet  in  length,  fifteen  feet  in  width  and  twelve  feet  hi^h  in  the  middle. 
The  kiln  resembles  in  shape  the  in>ide  of  the  ordinary  mnnle  or  de- 
corating kiln  in  the  United  States.  The  floor  is  usually  covered  with 
sand.  The  fire  is  not  started  until  all  the  kilns  have  been  filled  with 
ware.  The  filling,  firing  and  unloading  of  the  kilns  mentioned  above 
consumed  thirty  days,  each  kiln  requiring  approximately  forty  lion: 
the  firing.  The  fire  is  started  in  the  kiln  at  the  bottom  <>\  th.  hill. 
The  heat  enters  the  kiln  from  fire  boxes  which  extend  the  ent  in  width  of 
the  kiln,  near  the  boundary  between  the  two  arches.  Each  has  a  draft 
hole  half  way  up  the  side  of  the  kiln  above  the  hole  where  the  fire  is 
The  direct  brunt  of  the  head  is  taken  by  a  fire-brick  wall.  The  flame 
and  heat  then  circulating  over  the  rounded  roof  of  the  kiln  pass  into  the 
kiln  next  above  through  a  series  of  openings  on  the  level  of  the  floor  of 
that  kiln.  Thus  the  heat  advances  from  one  kiln  to  the  other  and  the 
surplus  from  one  kiln  drying  out  and  warming  the  contents  in  the  follow- 
ing kiln.  The  kilns  are  fired  wholly  by  the  use  of  wood  which  is  delivered 
to  the  kiln  burner  in  bundles,  each  stick  being  about  the  size  of  a  man's 
wrist  and  about  fifteen  inches  in  length.  The  kilns  are  fed  from 
either  side  through  a  small  hole  less  than  one  foot  in  diameter.  This 
process  is  a  continuous  one,  the  kiln-tender  standing  on  either  end  of  the 
kiln  continually  feeding  the  fire  a  stick  at  a  time.  The  steady  demand 
for  wood  has  stripped  the  adjacent  countryside  of  forest  until  at  the 
present  time  the  cost  of  fuel  is  very  high.  Four  bundles  of  wood  alto- 
gether about  three  cubic  feet,  cost  one  yen,  four  times  the  pre-war  cost. 
The  firing  of  each  furnace  costs  about  600  yen .  A  series  of  five ,  running 
up  a  hill  therefore  demands  2,500  yen  ($1 ,250)  for  fuel  for  each  firing. 
As  some  series  increase  in  size,  the  upper  or  larger  kilns  may  consume  as 
much  as  700  yen  worth  of  wood  at  a  firing  (forty  hours) . 

The  heat  produced  is  intense,  approximating  a  number  sixteen  cone. 
As  each  kiln  acquires  the  desired  heat  the  feeding  is  discontinued  and  the 
firemen  proceed  to  the  next  kiln  above,  which  has  already  acquired 
sufficient  heat  to  ignite  the  wood.  By  the  time  the  third  kiln  is  fired, 
the  first  one  has  cooled  sufficiently  to  permit  the  ware  to  be  taken  from  it. 
These  kilns  are  in  fact  a  crude  form  of  the  German  Hoffman  kiln  and  no 
doubt  suggested  to  the  inventor  that  type  of  kiln. 

As  the  ware  is  drawn  from  these  kilns  it  is  ready  for  the  market,  or 
for  the  decorating  shop  as  the  owner  may  select.  Wares  produced  by 
community  kilns  of  this  sort  are  usually  marketed  through  merchants  in 
the  central  village. 

In  such  a  community  we  find  potters  of  all  degrees,  from  the  in- 
dividual making  special  articles  and  having  them  burned  by  the  com- 


or  rormnr  i* 


munit y  kiln  owm-r  to  the  ma  cr  who  ha*  hit  own  shops  and  hb 

own  kiln  or  kilns.    One  establishment  vuitcd  was  making  electrical 
goods,  spark-plugs,  sanitary  ware  and  chemical  porcelain  wa 

Much  of  the  ware  most  familiar  to  foreigners  U  tern  tn  Yokohama. 

where  it  i>  retail., l  m  tlie  shops,  city  and  also  abroad,  in  CJUAIK 
ware  is  really  fashioned  and  biscuit -firal  in  th»-  Nagoya 
then  shippr*  >hama  where  it  is  decorated  and  glost -fired  and 

is  known  in  tin  trade  as  "Yokohama  ware." 

Modtrn  PotUry  Manufacture      The  aggregate  production  of  the  numer- 
ous pottery  villages  in  Japan  such  ajThave  just  been  described  amount  % 

.1  v  onsklaroM  ;:- i:"  w  ^  '"'"  •'•    !  ;<     '  •     :  •  '     '     '    A 
!••:.  [gn  trade 


.ertheless,  with  the  cost  of  h\  m^  increasing  in  Japan  by 
and  bounds  and  with  laU  >ui  («ists  increasing  in  proportion,  the  day  t»  not 
far  off  when  the  highly  organized  and  efficiently  conducted  modern 
pottery  with  its  Ul  *>r  -giving  machinery  and  Usability  to  cut  down  cctts 

by  quant  it  v  pnnlm  ti«»n.  \\ill  sw.unp  ige  industry*  or  com- 

munity potters'  system 

The  Japanese  have  not  bee:  :i  appreciating  thb  tendency. 

In  Nagoya.  the  center  «»<  th«-  mdn-tiv  in  Japan,  there  lias  been  built  a 
modern  pottery  on  the  most  up-to-date  lines. 

This  factory  was  visited  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  its  execu- 
tiui  ample  opportunity  was  givm  for  the  most  careful  in- 
spection and  every  •  mded  by  the  officials  in  charge. 
Its  (MjM                      ited  by  the  number  and  siie  of  the  kilns  and  the 
number  of  operatives  employed.     There  are  in  operation  •  <ht 


modern  double  deck  down-draft  kilns.  19)  feet  in  diameter .  thirteen  fret 
to  the  should* -r  in  th«-  l..wer  chamber  and  nine  feet  to  the  shoulder  in  the 
upper  chamber. 

The  number  of  employees  on  the  pay  roll  in  August  1919.  was  as 

follows:— 

Boys  under  17  years  of  age  '  - 

Men  over      IT                   ..  *J30 

Is  under   17 

Women  over  i :  M 

Total  3.114 

These  facts  place  this  fat  tor  v  among  the  largest  potteries  in  the  world. 

Upon  rt  his  modem  plant  one  is  at  first  struck  with  the  fact 

that  labour  is  still  by  no  means  the  first  and  metest  element  of  costs. 

;  v  ton  of  material  is  brought  to  the  factory  by  man-power.    There  b 
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no  railroad  siding.      All  the  m.itn  i.iK  t>ulk\  a-  tlu-v  aie  in  the  poi 
industry,  such  as  clay,  felspar.  Hint  wood  and  coal  an  <  arted  in  -in. ill 
one-horse  wagons,  each  horse  being  led  by  a  man.     Such  materials  as 
come  in  bulk  are  piled  on  the  wagon  in  shallow  tray-like  baskets,  each 
containing  an  amount  convenient  for  a  man  to  carry. 

The  second  thing  particularly  noticeable  is  the  large  amount  of  hand 
labor  employed  in  the  breaking  up  and  sorting  of  the  raw  m at< -i  i.ils  and 
also  the  exceedingly  minute  care  taken  in  removing  any  foreign  matt<  i 
from  the  broken  mass. 

Sagger  making  is  the  fire-clay  case  or  box  into  which  the  wan  i^ 
placed  for  Imrnini;.  They  protect  the  ware  from  tin-  flame  and  -nlphm 

gases  arising  from  the  burning  coal  which  would  serion-lv  injure  the 
glazing  of  the  ware.  In  the  old  style  kilns  they  were  used  very  little, 
but  now-a-days  their  use  is  very  common  in  all  kilns  even  those  using 
wood. 

Setters  are  fire-clay  disks  or  very  low  saggers  capable  of  holding  but 
one  plate  or  dish.  These  arc  used  in  the  second  or  glost  fire  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  flat -ware  such  as  plates,  meat  dishes,  etc..  straight  a- 
each  piece  of  ware  rests  upon  its  own  foot  or  bottom . 

These  saggers  and  setters  are  made  in  large  sagger  machines  varying 
in  size  according  to  the  size  of  the  article  required.     These  mach 
consist  of  steel  dice  which  squeeze  the  clay  into  the  desired  shape,  the 
pressure  being  applied  by  a  screw  pre— 

The  sagger  room  in  this  pottery  is  perhaps  the  largest  room  of  it> 
kind  in  the  world.  It  contains  six  pug  mi  IN,  lar^e  power-driven  Dagger 
presses  and  fourteen  small  hand  driven  presses. 

The  body  of  the  sagger  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  one  or  more 
kinds  of  fire-clay  to  which  a  percentage  of  ground  saggers  is  added  Th  i^ 
mixture  is  made  by  shovelling  upon  a  floor  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  com- 
bined clay  to  twenty  per  cent .  of  the  ground  saggers  technically  known  as 
grog.  Water  is  sprinkled  over  the  mass  and  the  whole  mixed  together 
by  a  shovel.  It  i^  then  thrown  into  a  mixing  machine  known  as  a  pug- 
mill  where  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  series  of  knives  upon  an  up- 
right shaft.  In  the  pugmill  it  is  also  pressed  together  into  a  compact 
mass  and  forced  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  machine  by  pushers.  The 
sagger  mixture  is  then  ready  for  molding  into  shapes,  according  to  the 
size  and  kind  of  sagger  or  setter  desired . 

Method  of  Forming  the  Ware.  The  same  method  used  in  other  countries 
for  the  making  or  forming  of  the  wares  is  in  vogue  in  this  factory,  namely 
pressing,  casting,  hollow-ware  jigging,  flat -ware  jigging,  throwing  and 
turning.  The  casting  process  is  more  largely  used  than  that  of  pressing. 
Those  engaged  in  this  work  are  very  expert ,  and  highly  efficient .  Jigger - 
ing  is  a  newer  method  for  the  Japanese  and  the  efficiency  is  not  so  great 
as  in  other  countries ,  especially  in  the  making  of  plates .  There  seems  to 
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heglral  dltti.  lilt)    Kfl  (VCXta   ittf  j-V,       ,.}.,  J.    .-.:..  -,  :,.;.   •;.,  .;      I.,;-     ;;.   '.'.. 

kiln  and  \\h<  j*-»d  up  the  production  from  the 

jigger  greater  loss  is  the  result      In  the  making  of  plate*  the  modern 
spreader  is  used  in  forming  tlu  i..,t       l  h.  i.  is  m.  i...tt  utg-out  or  batting 

•  tn  be  seen.    The  dry  ing  rooms  are  not  as  convenk 
the  modern  American  factory. 

treme  care  i  j-«  n..n  ..i  thr  clay  war 

ware  as  is  hi  >pacnui 

was  noturd  111  th«-  iiiNjKt  lion  ..!  salt  sift,iv  tl., 

i  ua«  k  in  the  process  of  dry  in* .    These  cracks  when  present 

in»|H-i.'.-pti!.lr  in  th.    A!,;-.   ,  lay  state  but  when  placed  on  a  damp  cloth 

thev  IK-.  •!••      >uch  goods  are  cast  into  t)u  u..  .tnd  tent 

back  to  th«-  slip  house  i   jH.mt   in  uhith  ^H at  exactnes*  is 

obtamnl  i>  that  <»i  v,,  ;-h:       In  ,.•.:. tries  where  the  duty  is  based  upon 

•it  and  also  whei<  s-ht  i-  ..  mt  element  in  connection 

i  transportation  tin  »f  each  article  becomes  an  important 

.trefull)  for  u eight .  small  objects 

such  as  pepp-  In-ing  weighed  in  \  a  boy  and  the  b« 

ones  reje< 

/  »/i;;.  .•»  used  in  Japan,  that 

easy  biscuit  and  a  high  temperature  glost. 

Tlu  to  the  second  floot  and 

plai.  -ei  of  the  kiln.     It  is  then  piled..:  liats 

.•orted  by  heavy  i  lav  i  sually  d«  •  decorating  kiln* 

in  A:;..  1 1*  .1  l>.tit  of  th<  kiln  i    •  -•  i  :   i  hunting  the  saggm 

in  tl  he  floor  to  the  roof  olthe 

kiln. 

Modelling  and  M«Ui  Ma  ie    process    of    modelling,    block 

"M  making  i-  i«lt -ntu.il  uith  that  used  in  other  count 

Tkf  .ipphaiu  :K-   found    in 

hoiis.-  <»f  this  ••-.?. i:« I:  i.r:  .  tit      Large  double  mixing  vats  or  blun^rt 

.ing  the  l».Hiy  inat.-iials      ( >n  an  elevated  concrete  platfonn 
isa:  irge  ball  mills  or  A  Is  ing  grind  ing  cyl  indent      These  are  used 

for  grinding  the  felspar .  the  r<*  k  day  and  theglaxe. 

The  bo-  ire  IM mg   thon--  -lunged."  flows  from  thr 

•f  thr  l.i  -ig  lawns.    These  are 

:v  lawn  and  tin-  knofktng  runs  into  agitat»»r>  \: 

floor  and  i>  purnj  -*«t  modem  hydraulic  pumr»  into  iron 

presses.  then  put  through  a  pug-mill  of  which  thetr  are 

P  house.    In  this  condition  thr  clay  is  then  used  for  the 
mak  That  clay,  however,  v 

used  for  the  making  of  the  china  table  u.m-  IN  further  man  ipulatH  by  the 
useoftl.  i  ig  pressure  pug -mill. 

The  ware  as  it  comes  from  the  first  fire  is  sufficiently  burned  to 
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be  entirely  safe  in  h.mdling  but  can  be  easily  broken  between  the  thumb 
and  finger  It  is  glazed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  dipping  it  in  tubs  of 
thin  liquid  glaze.  The  ware  dries  rapidly  and  is  n-.tdv  for  the  second 
fire  after  the  bottom  and  the  edges  of  the  nip-  have  been  cleaned  of  glaze 
to  prevent  sticking  in  the  second  or  glost  fire. 

Glost  Fire.  The  same  methods  of  placing  the  ware  are  in  use  in  this 
factory  as  are  used  in  china  factories  in  France.  The  plates,  dishes,  and 
flat  ware  are  placed  in  separate  sagger  setters.  All  cups  and  bowls  are 
put  on  rings,  which ,  however,  are  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  sagger  and 
are  not  boxed  as  is  customary  in  France.  The  plate  setters  are  so 
evenly  made  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  fill  in  the  edges  with  clay  when 
fired. 

The  fire  of  the  glost  kiln  attains  a  heat  equivalent  to  a  No.  17  cone. 
These  cones  are  made  and  supplied  to  the  manufacturers  by  the  Tokyo 
Kogyo  Shikenjo.  (Tokyo  Industrial  I.al-nr.-itorv.)  Thedniwing  of  the v 
from  the  kiln  is  done  with  great  care  and  rapidity .  The  unusual  rapidity 
is  induced  by  the  fact  that  the  man  in  charge  is  given  a  bonus  for  every 
hour  saved. 

Selecting  and  Polishing .  The  warehouse  work  in  connection  with  this 
plant  differs  in  many  respects  from  work  of  a  similar  kind  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Every  piece  of  ware  is  carefully  inspected  and  sorted  and 
placed  in  four  groups  according  to  quality ;  namely,  first,  seconds,  thirds 
and  job  lots.  About  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  are  firsts,  twenty  five  per 
cent,  seconds  and  thirty  five  to  forty  per  cent,  thirds.  Only  firsts  are 
exported.  Articles  of  a  kind  such  as  cups,  plates,  etc.,  are  placed  in 
separate  wooden  boxes  convenient  for  handling  and  stacking,  measuring 
two  feet  long,  eighteen  inches  wide  and  one  foot  deep.  The  ware  after 
leaving  the  polishers'  hands  is  then  ready  for  the  storeroom  into  which  it 
is  carried  in  the  same  boxes  and  stacked  for  further  requirement .  As  each 
box  is  distinctly  labelled,  handling  and  breakage  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

Fifty  or  sixty  persons,  mostly  girls  are  employed  in  the  polishing 
room.  In  addition  to  the  American  perpendicular  power -driven  whirler 
for  polishing  the  rims  of  such  pieces  as  sugar-bowl,  tea-pots,  etc.,  and 
lathes  or  horizontal  wheels  for  buffing  the  edges  of  cups,  much  use  is 
made  of  small  wheels  mounted  on  flexible  shafts  such  as  are  used  by 
dentists,  for  the  polishing  of  imperfections  otherwise  difficult  to  reach. 

Decorating.  Such  ware  as  is  intended  for  decoration  is  taken  at  night 
>nto  the  decorating  workshops  ready  for  the  decorators  in  the  morning. 
The  decorating  processes  are  similar  to  those  in  use  in  America  and  other 
countries,  including  decalcomania  transfer  work,  printing  and  filling  in, 
hand  painting,  ground- lay  ing,  hairbrush  tinting,  gold  paste  work, 
gilding,  and  etching.  The  dinner  ware  is  decorated  largely  by  mechani- 
cal processes  but  very  large  quantities  of  decorative  ornamental  wares 
are  hand  painted. 
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The  ware  alter  being  decorated  i*  again  carefully 
<!  -tiM  .  standard  saiiij'! 

luced  a  novel  ni.-tl  .«i  «.f  standardising  its  product.    Thr 
ample  is  carefully  labeled  and  kept  in  a  room  set  apart 
purpose.    Each  i 

*  \\i\\\  thr  *  itnj.lr  hum  rt  •  purchase  wa» 

made .     This  effort  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  rrpuui  ion 
attached  to  many  Japanese  products  abroad,  nai  .1  »lnle  the 

first  shipmrnt  of  Japanese  goods  may  be  Mibtequent  ship 

nu-ntsai  :t«|u.iht\  to  the  original  out. 


.  t  he  ware  has  been  sorted  and  examined  it  is  taken  to  the 
packing  establishment  It  is  hrst  wrapped  in  paper  then  taken  to 
another  room  and  pa«  irdhoard  boxes  wrapped  in  excelsior,  each 

box  being  t  ied  and  labeled .  1 1  is  then  packed  in  large  wooden  cases  and 
marked  for  shipment .  These  wooden  packing  cases,  as  well  as  the  card- 
board boxes  are  made  in  the  establishment  It  :-]•,!••  ul.uly  interesting 
to  observe  the  great  rapidity  uith  w]  ^  wooden  boxes  are  put 

together.  The  explanation  seems  to  He  in  the  fact  that  they  are  made, 
piece  work 

In  drawing  the  kiln-  and  in  some  other  sections  of  the  establish- 
ment great  speed  the 
workmen.  In  gcnnal.  1  throu^i  factory  work  is  done 
on  a  time  basis  rather  than  by  piece  work  a  ion  being  found 
in  the  fact  that  otherwise  the  operators  slight  their  work  and  the  |>n- 
centage  of  rejects  increases  too  rapid  h  . 

Cos/s.    The  costs  of  prodm  •  tin   years  1917  and  1918  arc  as 

follows:— 

NNhite  Ware  Coata. 

1917  1918 

Materials 

Coal  -     : 

NV.ip-  .  .  39  f% 

Overhead  and  expense  1 i   • 

Decorating  Costs. 

i'i:  1918 

Gold  17* 

Colors  and  materials                                1 1  •  •  s  -' 

:«•»  B  41  4 

Overhead                                                H  t  18  2 

WAGES  (1  yen  —  $0-00  approximate!, 
Girls  under  seventeen  from  yo-no  to  yl  30  per  day 

.in«Mo\i3«> 
Men  under 

,.   over  ..  y  140 toy* 40     . 
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hese  figun  -  mu-t  be  added  -40  sen  a  day  as  a  rice  stipend ,  to  equalize 
the  present  high  cost  of  living. 

NOTE.  The  following  are  some  of  the  present  selling  prices  of  theSeto 
ware.  Cups  and  Saucers — Saxon  shape,  gold  lined  yl-20  to  yl-30  per 
dozen. 

Red  print  ware  over -glazed  yl  -30  per  dozen . 

(Seconds)  red  print  ware  over -glazed  yO-95  per  dozen. 

These  goods  were  formerly  sold  for  yO-36. 

Plates  blue  and  white  five  inch  yO-60,  six  iiu  h  vO-95,  seven  null 

yl  -40.    Cups  and  saucers  yl  -30  per  dozen  F.  O.  B.  Nagoya.  Similar 

cups  and  saucers  first  and  seconds  mi\«l  from  Mino  district  yl  06, 

Selling  prices  advanced  in  1919  to  eighty  per  cent,  above  1916 
prices.  1920  will  see  another  advance  over  1919  prices  of  35% — 50%. 

Sanitary  Ware.  Japanese  houses  are  not  constructed  with  reference  to 
community  sewage  systems  and  the  field  for  the  wide  range  of  sanitary 
porcelain  with  which  the  West  is  familiar,  is  very  limited.  The 
Japanese  bath  tub,  for  instance,  is  almost  invariably  of  wood.  Never- 
theless an  increasing  use  of  wash  stands  and  closets  is  to  be  observed 
especially  in  the  large  cities.  (Even  the  capital  has  no  sewage  system) . 

Such  ware  as  is  produced  is  made  for  the  most  part  in  small  fact- 
ories, moulded  by  hand.  The  formed  ware  is  thoroughly  dried,  glazed 
in  the  clay  state  and  fired  but  once  in  muffle  kilns,  being  placed  on  clay 
bats  and  held  up  by  thick  clay  props.  English  and  American  models 
are  copied,  but  there  is  little  likelihood  of  the  ware  entering  into  the 
export  trade,  both  on  account  of  its  bulk  and  weight  and  also  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  gauged  to  standard  sizes  of  pipes  and 
joints  to  which  at  least  American  plumbers  are  accustomed. 

The  writer  while  in  Seto  observed  a  man  making  square  wash  stands 
about  15  inches  in  dimension.  He  turned  out  four  a  day  at  a  wage  of 
yl-30  (65  cents). 

Very  beautiful  tiles  are  made  in  Japanese  Potteries  both  in  white 
and  in  colors  and  their  use  is  increasing,  but  such  a  thing  as  a  tiled 
bathroom  is  exceedingly  rare. 

Electrical  Porcelain.  One  of  the  newer  developments  in  the  Pottery 
Industry  is  the  manufacture  of  electrical  accessories  in  connection  with 
the  rapidly  expanding  electrical  industry  in  Japan.  The  large  high- 
tension  insulators  demanded  by  hydro -electric  development  are  made 
both  in  large  factories  such  as  the  great  Morimura  plant  at  Nagoya  and 
also  by  small  individual  workshops  (on  sub -contracts)  in  villages. 

The  large  pole  insulators  are  thrown  on  an  ordinary  wheel  which 
usually  is  motor -driven.  When  shaped  they  are  passed  to  a  second 
man  who  turns  them  to  size  with  a  tool.  Finally  they  are  carefully 
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finished  by  hand  before  drying.  They  are  glaxcd  in  the  clay  and  fired 
once.  One  man  carrying  through  all  the  processes  will  throw,  turn  and 
finish  400  in  a  day,  lor  which  he  gets  about  yl  70  (including  a 
ricestipt! 

Smaller  white  porcelain  goods,  insulator*,  cleats.  ro*  are 

for  the  most  part  manufactured  in  Japan  in  the  households  alongside 
of  .lolls  and  teapots.  They  are  moul<l«i  m  plaster  of  Paris  moulds  with 
a  lavish  expend r  ^\  fumi  clay  purchased  ready  for 

working  ami  community  kilns.     With  pr.u  ticallv  no  overhead 

such  small  manufacturers  are  abl<  ;*-te  successfully  with  modern 

factories.  In  fact,  one  large  establishment  win.  h  put  in  an  insulator 
factory  has  teen  undei  -«  ut  m  price  by  the  small  independent  potters  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  has  almost  ceased  to  do  business. 

As  a  means  of  comparison  with  Western  methods  may  be  instanced 
the  writer's  observation  of  a  village  potter  who  was  making  MJ  split 
knobs.  These  were  formed  in  moulds,  tin  mitral  hole  being  punched 
out  with  a  stick ;  the  potter  made  about  400  in  a  day  earning  thereby 
yl  20  to  yl  30  (60-65  cents). 

e<.  at  the  factory  in  October,  1010.  for  various  items  were  as 
follows: — 

Two  piece  ceiling  rosette  2J-in.  screw  thread.  7)  sen  to  8) sen;  cleats 
sen  a  pair;  solid  knob.  «5  1-20  yen  to  1-30  yen  per  hundred  (an 
advance  of  60%  over  1016.)  *3  ditto.  2  50  yen  per  hundred;  split 
knobs  1-60  yen  per  hundred. 

Laboratory  porcelain  such  as  crucibles  of  very  good  quality  is  being 
turned  out  in  several  places  in  Japan,  but  the  man  is  still  in  an 

experimental  stage  and  the  cost  of  manuf.tr tun-  relative  to  market  price 
is  yet  to  be  determined .  1 1  is  very  doubt  fu I  if  Japan  can  compete  in  this 
field  with  1  uropean  manufacturers  in  the  matter  of  price. 

Dolls  and  Toys.  Dolls  are  made  in  nearly  all  the  pottery  centres  of 
Japan  along  with  other  porcelain  wares  of  every  description.  Few  if 
any  factories  of  any  size  devote  themselves  to  the  exclusive  production  of 
such  goods.  The  bulk  of  the  product  is  fashioned  in  the  homes,  the 
whole  family,  young  and  old.  participating,  each  according  to  his  (or 
more  often,  her)  ability.  The  clay  is  purchased  ready  for  working  and 
the  pieces  are  fired  either  inacommumtv  kiln  or  in  that  of  a  local  pot 
The  work  is  largely  farmed  out  by  a  series  of  small  sub-contracts  and  it 
is  extrer  estimate  costs.  The  world  demand  for  toys 

during  the  war  due  to  the  lack  of  German  goods,  has  stimulated  the 
production  of  Japanese  toys.  A  large  amount  of  Kewpie*  dolb  in 
particular  are  now  made  in  Japan. 


Heads,  arms,  legs  and  bodies  are  molded  in  plaster  of  Parts  molds 
and  the  cost  of  production  is  materially  lowered  by  the  skill  which 
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children  display  both  in  assembling  the  parts  and  in  decorating.  One 
establishment  in  Seto  devotes  itself  almost  wholly  to  the  manufacture  of 
pies,  with  a  production  of  1,000  a  day.  The  factory  cost  of  a 
6-inch  doll  of  this  sort  is  approximately  5  sen  for  tin-  body  and  5  sen  for 
the  decorating ,  total  10  sen  or  5  cents  gold .  The  adult  workmen  average 
y  1-30  per  day. 

The  following  table  gives  the  production  and  export  of  porcelain 
toys  in  Japan,  80%  of  which  are  made  in  Nagoya  district. 

TABLE  V. 
Production  of  Porcelain  Toys  in  Japan . 

1910  $298,528 

1911         283,287 

1912         309,071 

1913         339,241 

1914         279,905 

I  Hi:.         440,288 

1916         707,115 

1917         715,076 

1918  ..  1,126,834 


No.  Mil 
(Refnnled  by  fxrmitno*  fnm  Ikt  "PoU*y  G**tU*  li/  July.  1MO) . 

The   Manufacture  of   Pottery 
in  Japan. 


I.i  report  to  the  U.  S    !  Manufacturer* *  Association,  on  whose 

.lit  In-  KvcMtiv  made  a  tour  to  - 

irgess  says :    Two  characteristics  of  the  operatives  employed  in 
thr  i lima  and  pot  UMIV  p-irtu  ularh  impressed  roe.     First.  • 

great  respect,  almost  that  of  reverence,  for  their  employers  and  factory 
officials;  and  second,  the  pc>  imt  the  lack  of  imti 

f  the  operator  and  the  workman. 

The  industry  is  scattered  throughout  Japan,  the  principal  centre, 
however,  being  Nagoya  and  the  surrounding  country.  These  various 
plant-  manufut  turr  d  grades  and  kinds  of  oottery  ware  according 

to  the  character  and  qu.ilitv  of  the  raw  material  found  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  -i-try  can  be  divided  into  two  general  groups 

according  to  the  method  of  ma  re;  namely,  the  ancient  and 

common  method  of  making  the  ware  and  the  modern  and  up-to-date 
nut hod. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  materials  from  which  the  product  is  made. 
The  products  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Nagoya  district,  em- 
bracing the  provinces  of  Mino.  Owari  and  the  Kutuni  region,  have  been 
known  and  produced  for  »  and  to-day  comprise  about  two-thirds 

of  all  the  porcelain  and  earthenware  made  in  Japan.  *  Setomono*  is 
the  generic  name  for  chinaware.  and  derives  its  name  from  one  of  the 
most  ancient  centres  in  thr  district— namely  the  town  of  Seto  in  Owari. 
Aichi  1't  v  has  been  made  in  thb  district  and  from  the 

china  clav  found  then-  smrr  I23»  The  china  clay  or  kaolin  found  in 
is  known  as  '•gairome'  clay.  A  similar  grade  is  also  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tajimi  and  Tokitsu  in  the  Prefecture  of  Gifu. 
These  deposits  are  of  wide  extent  and  are  primary  clays,  being  decom- 
posed granite  rock.  The  mass  contains  from  10  to  »  per  cent,  of  kaolin 
It  is  claimed  to  be  more  plastic  than  the  kaolins  found  in  Germany'  and 
Austria  1 1  varies  in  colour  from  ashy  white  to  almost  a  buff  yellow— lU 
fusibility  depending  upon  its  varying  composition  running  from  ScfV 
Cone.  30  to  S7 

The  following  analysts  is  a  fair  average  of  these  kaolins,  particularly 
that  of  the  Seto.' 

SiO,      A^O,      Fe,0t     CaO      MgO    K.O     Na/>    Loss       Total 
55<X>      3102      118      1-06        -27          14       «5      10«      100% 


S7 
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A  recent  discovery  of  an  extensive  deposit  of  kaolin  has  been  made 
himotamuke  in  the  Gifu  Prefecture.     It  is  reported  to  have  a  much 

larger  percentage  of  kaolin  in  the  mass ;  as  much  as  30  per  cent .  has  been 

obtained . 

Next  in  importance  to  the  gairome  clay  are  those  found  at  Mino  and 
Owari  in  the  Kutani  region.  The  products  of  these  clays  are  not  so  good 
as  that  above  referred  to,  and  in  making  the  better  wares,  the  factories 
in  this  location  use  some  of  the  Seto  clay. 

The  following  chemical  analysis  indicates  the  character  of  the  various 
clays,  or  as  some  of  them  are  called,  "china  stone. "  These  clays  vary 
in  colour,  as  the  analysis  will  show: — 

Nabetani  clay 
SiO,    AltO,    FetO,     CaO 


61-02    2949       05 

Hanasaka  stone 
7304     1736      -04 

Gokoji  stone 
7011     19-75       83 

Shorenjistone 
68-47     18-93      -60 


•f>s 


UfcO 

24 


KtO 
3-78 


Na,0 
•60 


Loss 

4-24 


12     -21       578      -29        3  16 


•23     -16       1-60       23 


•29     -50      6-96      -28 


Shin  Nabetani  clay 
81  16     13-67      tr.          12 

Suginomiza  stone 
80-35    9-94       -22        265 


tr.       3-11 


15 


3-97 


1  79 


10      2-97      -10 


Total 
100% 

100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 


Colour 
Bluish 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Yellow 

White 

White 


Aratani  stone 
7810     1354     102 


•57     -10    595 


53 


100%  Light 
brown 

Besides  the  above  clays,  there  is  another  material  which  is  commonly 
known  as  rock  clay,  or  the  Amakusa  clay,  and  is  found  in  the  Amari 
district,  from  whence  comes  the  famous  Amari  ware.  This  substance  is 
very  hard,  being  similar  to  a  certain  clay  found  in  Texas.  It  requires 
to  be  crushed  and  ground.  It  is  not  very  plastic,  but  is  a  self-contained 
body  requiring  but  to  be  pulverised  and  mixed  with  water  to  make  a  good 
slip  body  and  fair  quality  of  translucent  china. 

I  visited  two  kaolin  mines  and  washing  establishments,  and  found 
the  process  similar  to  that  used  in  the  plants  in  our  own  country.  The 
material  is  mined  generally  by  the  tunnelling  process,  and  bulged  and 
pressed  in  ironclay  presses  as  is  done  in  the  United  States.  The  high 
cost  ($18  per  ton)  of  this  material  is  accounted  for  by  the  low  percentage 
of  kaolin  in  the  mass,  amounting  on  the»average,  at  the  mines  visited,  to 
not  more  than  16  per  cent.  The  nearest  of  these  kaolin  mines  is  about 
25  miles  from  Nagoya.  The  best  pottery  clay  there  is  known  as  the 
Yamaguchi  kaolin.  The  next  best,  coming  from  a  greater  distance,  is 
the  Tokiguchi  kaolin. 
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have  increased  greatly 
during  the  past  five  years,  so  that  at  the  present  time  a  journeyman 
operative  earns  60  cents  per  day  of  IS  hours.    Odd  men  and  hr 
from  40  to  50  cents  per  day. 


In  the  manufact  the  finest  grades  of  chira  In  the 

Nagoya  plant .  Knglish  china  clay  is  used      At  the  present  time  this  clay 
costs  $40  per  ton .  f.  o.  b.  Japan. 

Feldspar  is  obtained  in  the  immediate  Nagoya  district,  and  comes 
from  Sanageyama  in  Aichi  Prefr-  ..>•»  in  ii,.-  < 

tc;  and  Tanakamiyai  iga  Prefecture.    Seto  and  Tok 

feldspars  have  been  used  for  inferior  qualities  of  pottery .    There  are  also 
feldspar  deposits  in  Rise  in  Mikawa  Province  Crefcctitre.    The 

best  quality  <>i  feldspar  used  in  the  making  of  the  superior  grades  of 


porcelain  ware  at  Nagoya  come  from  Ishiwaka.  Fukushtma  and 

Psuruyama  and  Akamura  in  l-uku«.k.i  I't.  i«,  nu«  There  is  also  a  fair 
quant  it  v  :  md  at  Tadotsu,  Sanuki  and  Shikoku  The  chemical  analysis 
of  the  first -mentioned  feldspar  from  Ishikawa  b  as  follows: — 

AlfO,    Fe.0,    CaO        ligO      K/)      Na/)    Loss       Total 
ii.v.Mi         18-72       •«          37  .'I  ,..;,., 

The  cost  of  the  best  feldspar  at  the  present  time  is  equal  to  $17  per 
ton,  f.  o.  b.  factory.  As  far  as  I  was  able  to  learn  and  observe,  each 
factory ,  or  in  the  case  of  the  house  industry .  each  litt  lr  group  of  factories 
has  its  own  crushing  and  grind  mills,  buying  the  feldspar  in  rock  form. 
Rock  quartz  is  found  almost  always  in  the  same  general  district  as  the 
feldspar .  and  comments  on  feldspar  are  true  also  of  quartz .  There  is  not 
a  great  quantity  of  flint  used  in  the  manufacture  of  china  bodies.  The 
rock  clay  containing  the  larger  percentage  of  silicon  takes  the  place  of 
the  free  ground  flint  to  an  extent .  There  are  other  sources  of  supply  of 

-par  and  quartz,  namely .  from  the  Islands  of  Hakuho  and  Amtsnima, 
Ehime  Prefect 

Perhaps  the  most  unsatisfactory  material  used  by  the  Japanese 
potters  is  the  saggar  clay.  It  b  of  inferior  quality  and  comparatively 
low  in  plast  ic  it y-  -some  of  the  larger  factories  reporting  as  high  as  A  per 
cent,  loss  in  firing.  Their  main  local  dependence  is  the  Kibushi  clay 
used  both  for  fire  clay  purposes  and  the  making  of  saggars  It  >  also 
used  in  the  making  of  fireproof  earthenware.  It  is  found  principally 
in  t:  f  Seto,  Aichi  Prefecture,  and  to  tome  extent  at  I  eno. 

Iga  Province.  Miye  1  In-  Kit>u>)u  *  Uv  runs  horn  a  grey  to 

dark  brown  in  colour.    Its  chemical  analysis  b  as  follows : 

SiOs    AltO,    Fe-0,    CaO    MgO    KfO    Na-O    Loss    Total 
6027    3423     52         57          -:;     1  i:         -fe    IS  58     100% 

In  the  \i<inn\  •-!  Takahamamachi  and  Tokoname.  both  in  the 
Aichi  Prefecture,  can  be  found  other  clays  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  tile,  tire  brick,  etc.  Recently.  1  understand,  a  Japanese  potter  has 
discovered  in  Manchuria  or  in  the  Kwantung  territory  a  superior  quality 
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of  saggar  clay.     The  whereabouts  of  this,  however,   is  bring  kept  a 
profound  secret . 

The  import  figures  into  Japan  of  clays  of  various  kinds  is  interesting; 
as  follows:— 

Country  of  Origin             I'.Hf,              1<H<>            1917  1918. 

Ibs.             Ibs.             Ibs.  Ibs. 

China                            5,703,175    16,267,908   21,273,684  I  ,7<U  ,674 

Kwantung                    7,139,165   28,305,363    19,933,800  6,892,036 

French  Indo-China           11,287     2,907,996            5,592  rn.f.Un 

Great  Britain                   140,114      1,342,584         118,147  831,631 
Germany                                                    345 

Inited  States                  367,359         542,429         678,352  285,237 

All  others                                                      26            2,176  198 


Total  pounds          13,361,100  49,366,651    42,011,751    9,748,196 

The  moulds  are  made  in  the  same  way  and  from  the  same  materials 
as  they  are  made  in  the  United  States,  the  plaster  of  Paris  coming  from 
the  same  American  sources  as  furnish  the  United  States  potters.  There 
has  been  no  supply  of  gypsum  discovered  in  Japan.  Large  quantities  of 
gypsum,  however,  are  imported  from  Alaska  and  also  from  China. 

It  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  secure  the  exact  formulas  for  the 
mixing  of  either  the  bodies  or  the  glazes,  but  I  was  able  to  observe  and 
learn  that  there  was  a  great  variety  in  the  glazing  materials,  some  glazes 
being  similar  to  the  French  and  composed  largely  of  feldspar,  clay  and 
whiting,  while  others  made  of  fritt  of  borax  and  flint  and  also  used' lead, 
zinc,  and  whiting  from  the  United  States. 

Both  coal  and  wood  are  used  for  firing  purposes .  The  modern  plants 
having  the  regular  circular  kiln  use  coal ,  whereas  the  old  type  factories 
or  pottery  communities  using  the  banks  of  kilns  built  on  an  incline 
generally  on  the  side  of  hill,  use  wood  exclusively.  For  decorating 
purposes  wood  is  used  to  a  very  large  extent ,  being  at  the  present  time 
cheaper  than  coal. 

The  pigments  constituting  the  body  of  decorating  materials  of  the 
finest  finishing  materials  come  largely  from  England,  formerly  almost 
exclusively  from  Germany.  Decalcomania  sheets,  formerly  imported 
exclusively  from  Germany,  are  now  coming  largely  from  the  United 
States.  They  cost  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the  former  German 
cost.  Previous  to  1914,  a  Japanese  lithographer  and  printer,  who 
formerly  made  decalcomania  sheets  in  a  small  way  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  this  branch  of  the  business.  In  four  years  he  increased  his 
business  from  $14,944,  to  $79,760,  of  which  amount  the  potteries  of 
Nagoya  consumed  $49,850  worth — the  sheets  16  by  21  inches  costing 
the  potteries  20  cents  each .  This  man  is  also  producing  his  own  printing 
paper .  He  secures  most  of  h  is  colours  from  France . 

A  comparison  of  the  increased  cost  of  materials  and  labour  secured 
from  one  of  the  largest  factories  in  Japan  will  give  the  reason  for  the 
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necessary  increase  in  the  wiling  price  of  the  Japanese  product .    Trm 
<-ase  in  telling  price  being  §5  per  cent .  over  the  price*  prevailing  in 
•  :— Amakusa    stone    (per  100  Ib.).  from  $O  3O  to  $O9«. 
kaolin  (per  100  Ib  ).  from  $0598  to  |O  90  io  $IOJ;  Ktbushi  * 
100  .in  *MiW7  i..  H>  '24  in  *  -par  (per   100  Ib.).  from 

$0  156  to  $024 ;  quartz  I  -  li-m  *•  $O48.   ptasierof 

Paris  (per  100  Ib .).  from  $1  26  to  $869  to  $4  79:  English  kaolin  (per 
100  Ib.).  from  $1  196  to  $100;  coal  (per  S.OOO  Ib.  ton),  from  $3  : 
$17-00;  labour  (average  daily  rate),  from  $0  29  to  fO-70. 


The  great  bulk  of  china  ware  produced  in  Japan  is  mads  under  the 
old  method  of  manufacture  and  to  a  considerable  decree  it  a  house 
industry  or  a  community  industry.  For  example,  in  the  Seto  district 
can  be  found  one  family .  with  more  or  less  assistants,  making  the  models 
and  moulds;  another  making  cups  and  saucers  by  casting:  another 
making  hollow  ware  by  throwing  and  turning,  that  is.  they  throw  the 
ware  on  the  wheel  and  turn  it  after  having  thrown  it  while  still  on  the 
wheel.  In  another  house  or  shop  you  will  find  the  family  making  the 
ware  by  the  pressing  process.  This,  however,  is  done  to  a  very  limited 
degree.  In  several  places  you  will  tmd  the  house  extended  into  quite  a 
1  it  t  le  shop  where  they  make  the  complete  tea  sets  by  casting .  The  * 
known  Phoenix  pattern  and  similar  underglaxed  blue  Japanese  designs 
are  decorated  by  the  ordinary  printed  process  upon  the  clay  body,  after- 
wards being  fired  at  a  low  temperature  and  glazed  in  the  second  fire. 
These  kilns  are  similar  to  large  decorating  kilns.  In  the  first  fire  the 
ware  is  placed  on  clay  batts.  held  up  by  clay  props.  In  the  second  fire. 

\ n  ,  the  ware  is  placed  in  very  small  saggars  and  the  heat  carried 
to  it  from  15  to  17  cone.  White  cups  and  saucers  are  produced  in  very 
Urge  qu  in  these  outlying  districts,  one  man  being  able  to  cast 

2 ,000  cups  per  day .    The  saucers  are  made  by  hand  from  a  mould  placed 
on  a  whirler  which  is  turned  by  hand 

The  ware  is  generally  glazed  in  the  dry  clay  state  and  carried  to  the 
commm .  as  already  stated .  are  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill 

in  banks  of  from  2  to  8  or  10  kilns.     It  is  a  little  difficult  to  describe 
these  kilns,  hut  <  vidual  ki In  resembles  on  the  inside 

an  ordinary  muffle  or  dec  large  dimensions.    Thesr 

kilns  vary  someu  ;ze  (those  I  measured  were  30  feet  long.  15  fm 

<•  and  12  feet  high) .  The  fire  is  started  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  which 
is  kiln  No.  1 .  The  beat  enters  the  kiln  through  fire  holes  the  c: 
length  of  the  kiln,  the  direct  brunt  of  the  flame  being  taken  by  a  fire- 
bridge  wall.  The  flame  and  heat  then  curling  over  the  rounded 
roof  of  the  kiln  passes  into  kiln  No.  2  through  a  series  of  opening*  about 
one-third  of  the  kiln  higher  than  where  the  original  heat  entered  on  the 
side  next  to  the  fire  holes.  Large  logs  of  wood  are  used  in  this  initul 
fire,  but  when  the  heat  is  sufficient  in  the  inside  of  the  bridge  wall  to 
ignite  the  wood,  the  tin  is  sustained  and  increased  ly  tin-  throwing  in. 
from  either  end  of  the  kiln,  sticks  of  wood  15  inches  long  and  about 
2J  inches  in  diameter.  The  firr  is  fed  through  small  apertures  less  than 
one  foot  in  dianv  •  her  end  of  the  kiln .  The  wood  is  delivered  at 

the  kiln  in  bundle*  each  containing  about  two  cubic  fset.    The  expert 
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firemen,  one  standing  at  each  fire  hole,  very  dexterously  throw  the  wood 
into  the  flame  one  stick  at  a  time.     This  process  is  a  continual  perfoi  in 
ance,  one  stick  being  thrown  in  about  every  30  seconds.    These  men 
become  extremely  skilful  in  this  particular  work.    The  heat  produced  is 
intense,  approximately,  as  stated,  from  15  to  17  cone. 

After  each  kiln  acquires  the  desired  heat ,  the  feeding  is  discontinued 
and  the  firemen  proceed  to  the  next  kiln  above,  which  has  already 
acquired  sufficient  heat  to  ignite  the  wood.  By  the  time  the  third  kiln 
is  fired,  kiln  No.  1  has  sufficiently  cooled  off  to  permit  the  ware  to  be 
drawn.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  these  kilns  are  a  crude  form  of  a 
German  Hoffmann  kiln,  and  no  doubt  suggested  to  the  inventor  wli 
commonly  known  to  you  as  the  Hoffmann  kiln. 

In  these  communities  I  found  great  varieties  of  goods  being  manu- 
factured. Besides  the  tea  ware  and  fancy  articles,  there  was  very 
creditable  sanitary  ware  produced,  a  very  fine  quality  of  chemical 
porcelain,  large  quantities  of  dolls'  heads  and  a  great  variety  of  vases 
and  fancy  articles. 

The  slip  house  facilities  in  some  of  these  establishments  were  very 
interesting.  The  bodies  were  mixed  in  a  tub  stirred  with  a  wooden 
paddle.  This  slip  was  then  poured  into  large  stone  jars  and  permitted 
to  settle  to  the  required  degree  of  density  for  casting  purposes.  When 
the  clay  was  desired  to  be  put  in  pressing  condition  it  was  allowed  to 
remain  a  still  longer  time  and  the  water  removed  from  the  surface,  the 
thick  slip  was  emptied  to  the  earthen  tubs  and  thus  greater  density  was 
arrived  at .  At  the  end  of  several  days  when  all  the  surface  water  was 
removed  that  could  be ,  the  remaining  very  thick  slip  was  placed  in  canvas 
bags,  these  bags  in  turn  being  placed  in  slatted  boxes  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  the  whole  being  covered  with  a  lid  and  weighted  down  with  heavy 
stones.  This  you  will  recognise  as  the  original  clay -press. 

Although  there  are  a  number  of  small  old-fashioned  pottery  plants 
in  Nagoya,  yet  the  larger  number  are  located  in  the  outlying  districts. 
They  are  controlled  largely  by  Guilds.  A  few  figures  will  indicate  the 
character  and  size  of  some  of  these  communities.  The  Seto  Pottery 
Guild  is  made  up  of  63  members  who  employ  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
5,000  hands.  They  produced,  according  to  the  latest  available  figures 
(1918),  $870,226.  The  individual  production  of  the  principal  makers 
is  as  follows:— Gosuke  Kato,  $70,912;  Giehei^Cato,  $37,373;  Bunju 
Kato,  $35,563;  Nakajiro  Kato,  $35,174;  Nobutaro  Kato,  $32,403; 
Gorobei  Kato,  $31,877;  Kenjiro,  Kawamoto,  $26,014;  Sukesaku 
Kato,  $24,117;  Kamakichi  Nuguchi,  $20,885;  Murssaburo  Kato, 
$20,518;  HarumitsuKato,$20,518;  Sakusaburo  Kato ,  $18,921 ;  Seiitsu 
Kato,  $18,320,  Ginjiro  Mizuno,  $17,587;  Kyutaro  Kato,  $17,438; 
Seinosuke  Kato,  $16,862;  Matsujiro  Kato,  $16,121;  Keitaro  Kato, 
$15,635;  Matsu  Kato,  $15,389.  The  products  of  this  district  are 
chiefly  small  articles,  such  as  tea  cups  and  saucers,  plates,  rice  bowls, 
toys,  with  some  sanitary  ware,  and  also  some  chemical  porcelain  ware. 
About  40  per  cent,  of  this  entire  product  is  exported,  chiefly  to  America, 
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China ,  ami  the  South  Sea  Islands  in  the  order 

Large  quantities  of  pottery  products  from  the 
com'  i  nited  States  in  the  shape  of  ornamental  warn.    They  are 

made  from  the  clays  underlying  the  rice  fields  of  Kammuma  mura. 

The  Tokanabi  ware,  as  it  is  called  and  known  in  this  country,  is 


similar,  tut  having  a  larger  percentage  of  iron  barns  a  dark  brown  or 
metallic  black.  The  following  is  a  list  of  these  manufacturers  with 
the  number  of  their  employees  and  their  output  JUisurw.jo  Ina. 
employees,  90;  products,  water  pipes;  annual  output.  $149,600. 
ng  Stock  Company,  50;  figured  bowls; 


KazaernonSugie,30;  figured  bowls;  $9.970.    Japan  Potter ie* Company 

igured    bowl  »78.    Toyoki 

bowls;  $6,979;  Zenemon  Kinugawa.JO;  figured  bowls;  $6.4*0.     I 
Midsuno  (  Mann  ware.   $14,065.     Y    Muuno  (  Maniy- 

oshi").  ornamental  ware;  $4 ,98ft      K     Mm  (~Marudai~),  ornamerital 
ware;  $3.489.     Chujiro  Takeuchi,  ornamental  ware;  $2.991      S 
i-  In  Nukaya,  ornamental  ware;  $2,492. 

The  Inuyama  district  produces  ware  made  almost  entirely  in  these 
separate  homes.  It  has  not  a  large  out  put.  but  consists  chiefly  of  earthen- 
ware, tea  sets,  teapots,  bowls  and  other  small  articles,  the  finished 

le  is  generally  a  cream  colour  or  a  grey  body ,  the  decorations  ntno ing 
largely  through  characteristic  designs  in  red.  blue  and  green. 


The  Tajimi  district  in  the  Province  of  Mine  in  the  Gifu 
produces  quite  a  variety  of  goods  such  as  plates,  teas,  coffees,  tea  sets. 
rice  bowls,  etc. ,  and  decorated  in  various  ways,  but  running  principally 
-ite  designs.     ID  this  »li-t  inferior  imitations  of  the 

celebrated  Anta  .  <;  I mari  ware  are  produced. 

Decalcomania  prints  are  also  used  in  one  small  town.  Dachi.    The 
principal  members  of  the  Tajimi  Pottery  Guild  are,  and  their  outptr 
as  follows : — Suzukuro  Kato .  $  174 ,475 .    Huh  isaburo  Tomita .  $  1 7  4 

Kato,   $•  isal.uiM    K.itn.   $49.850;  Sakujiro   Kato. 

$49-850;  Sadao  Slmm/u.  $49,860;  Junzo  Ino.  $37.388;  Sawakuro 
Taniguchi,  $32,403;  fim-kuhi  ho,  $9,970.  About  2,000  persons  are 
employed  in  i . 

The  Kutani  district  produces  some  of  the  most  famous  and  beautiful 
ware  found  in  Japan.  They  make  a  gre.»  useful  and  orna- 

mental wares.  A  mat  deal  of  hand  painting  is  done  in  this  district  and 
exquisitely  painted  designs  requiring  the  most  careful  manipulation.  The 
combination  of  colours  is  very  uniaue.  producing  designs  in  brocade 
effect  and  combined  with  gold,  and  also  designs  in  blues  and  reds. 
Japanese  connoisseurs  value  these  products  very  highly.  The  Kutani 

.<  1  is  one  of  the  most  conservative  and  consider  themselves  above  the 
ordinary  pottery  manufacturers.  In  their  decorations  they  use  OKU* 
sively  coin  gold  and  this  is  one  of  the  requirements  of  membership.  The 
use  of  liquid  gold  by  any  member  is  sufficient  reason  for  expulsion  from 
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the  Guild.     The  principal  cities  for  tli  of  tin  nno- 

inura,   Nomi-gun   and    neighbouring   villages.     The   painting   and   art 
work  is  done  largely  in  P  Komatou  and  Kana/awa.     Kanazawa 

i*  the  chief  market  place.  The  following  are  the  principal  manufacturers 
and  distributors  of  ware  in  the  city  of  Kanazawa: — NikiHii  Km 
55,  Yasue-cho,  Kanazawa,  Ishikawa  (annual  output)  $29,  910;  Yojuro 
Kuwata,  482,  Kami  Murumi-machi,  Kanazawa,  Nhikawa,  $7,17v 
Yoheiji  Nakamura,  49,  Kasaichi-cho,  Kanazawa,  Ishikawa,  $6,979; 
Kanji  Matsubara,  39,  Ishivakoji,  Kanazawa,  Ishikawa,  $6,730;  Tahei 
Kaburagi,  10,  Shimotsutsumi-cho,  Kanazawa,  Ishikawa,  $6,480; 
Bizan  Shimizu,  26,  Hirosakadori,  Kanazawa,  Ishikawa,  $5,982; 
Tokuhisa  Moroe,  43,  Katamachi,  Kanazawa,  Khikawa,  $5,982;  Tani- 
guchi  Company,  6,  Katamachi,  Kanazawa,  Ishikawa,  $4,985;  Tokugi 
Takata,  1,  Kinoshinbo,  7,  Bancho,  Kanazawa,  Ishikawa,  $4,736. 

A  particularly  interesting  class  of  wares  is  produced  in  this  district 
by  the  Dai  Nippon  Koshitsu  Toki  Kaisha  (Japan  Iron -Stone  China 
Company) ,  located  at  Nagamachi ,  Kanazawa.  This  ware  is  particularly 
strong  and  resembles,  to  an  extent,  the  very  tough  American  hotel 
porcelain .  This  company  employs  over  800  hands  and  produces  annually 
between  $450,000  and  $500,000;  about  20  per  cent,  of  this  output  is 
used  by  the  Japanese  army  and  navy . 

At  Shigaraki  the  industry  is  a  household  one — about  100  families 
are  engaged  in  the  work  and  produce  about  $375,000  annually.  Thi^ 
ware  is  made  of  local  clay,  burns  a  dull  yellowish  colour  and  is  very 
cheap.  It  is  an  excellent  ware  for  cooking  purposes.  Travellers  in 
Japan  note  at  every  large  station  boys  selling  tea,  while  you  wait,  and 
serve  it  in  teapots  from  this  district.  You  can  purchase  the  teapot, 
whose  cover  is  a  small  cup,  filled  with  tea  for  2$  cents.  This  includes 
the  price  of  the  teapot  and  cup  if  you  desire  to  take  it  home ;  if  not  it  can 
be  left  on  the  train . 

Yokkaichi  and  Kukana,  in  Miye  Prefecture,  are  other  towns  from 
which  the  celebrated  "banko"  ware  comes.  These  products  are  largely 
fancy  goods  of  various  kinds — smokers'  sets,  doll  heads,  and  ornamental 
articles — increasing  importations  of  which  are  coming  into  the  United 
States.  The  principal  makers  of  these  goods  are: — Kawamura  Gumi 
Goshi  Kaisha,  Naka-machi,  Yokkaichi.  Tomoegumi  Goshi  Kaisha, 
Hamaishiki,  Yokkaichi.  Tsune-kichi  Ito,  Hamaishiki,  Yokkaichi. 
Kataro  Ito,  Hamaishiki,  Yokkaichi.  Kanekichi  Yamada,  Hamaishiki, 
Yokkaichi.  Torakichi  Ota,  Hamaishiki,  Yokkaichi.  Yoichi  Saka- 
hura,  Hamaishiki,  Yokkaichi.  Tomisaburo  Hanai,  Suenaga-machi, 
Yokkaichi. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  one  of  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  pottery 
plants  I  was  ever  in.  There  is  in  operation,  at  the  present  time,  28 
modern  double-deck  down-draft  kilns,  19$  feet  in  diameter,  13  feet  to  the 
shoulder  in  the  lower  chamber  and  9  feet  to  the  shoulder  in  the  upper 
chamber.  The  French  method  of  firing  is  used,  that  is  a  very  light 
biscuit  and  a  hard  gloss.  At  the  time  I  visited  this  plant,  there  were 
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employed  36ft  boys  under  17  years  of  age.  i  J*>  men  over  17  years  of  aft. 
183  girls  under  17  yean  of  age.  and  A  women  over  17 .  a  total  of  3.1*4 
employees.  This  was  almost  a  thousand  below  the  full  cap*- 

This  factory  was  visited  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  its 
executive  officers,  and  ample  opj  wasgivr  mottcairful 

examination,  and  every  a  <-«  in  charge. 

lfp  >g  this  model  plant  one  was  a  nek  by  • 

labour  was  by  no  mea  lytooof 

•  rial  of  even-  description  was  brou  r  factory  by  man  pov 

There  was  no  railroad  siding,  all  the  materials,  bulky  as  they  are  in  the 


potter  \  industry,  are  carted  in  small  one-horse  wagons,  each  none  being 
t>y  a  man  .  and  such  materials  as  come  in  bulk  were  piled  on 

\vagons  in  shallow  tray  I  ike  baskets  each  containing  about  two 


The  second  thing  particularly  noticeable  was  the  Urge  amount  of 
hand  labour  employed  in  the  breaking  and  sorting  of  raw  materials. 
and  also  the  exceedingly  inmutr  care  taken  in  removing  any  foreign  or 
undesirable  matter  from  the  broken  mass.  This  condition  arises  from 
thr  i.i,  i  th.tt  l.ilxmi  is  the  cheapest  element  in  the  cost  of  production  and 
the  saving  of  a  piece  <>f  mushed  ware  through  this  extreme  care  at  the 
beginning  of  the  manufacturing  operations  much  more  than  offsets  the 
slight  a*  i  labour  cost .  But  the  advancing  cost  of  labour  is  riving 

the  manufacturers  great  anxiety  and  causing  them  to  consider  wherein 
greater  efficiency  may  be  secured.  This  will  not  be  an  easy  task,  owing 

ie  set  habits  of  the  Japanese  workmen  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  live  and  the  associations  with  whu  h  they  are  surrounded. 

The  saggars  used  are  of  two  general  kinds,  namely,  the  ordinary 
saggars  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  and  the  setter-saggars.  The  use  of 
the  latter  requires  a  much  larger  number  of  pieces  to  be  made  than  in  the 
ordinary  earthenwar.  and  machinery  is  used  for  this  purpose. 

nd  in  the 


The  saggar  shop  in  this  \*  .x-rhaps  the  largest  one  of  its  kind 

Id.  certair.lv  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen.     It  contains  si 

piu'-mills,  six  large  power-driven  saggar  presses,  and  14  small 
e 

batt 


Id.  certair.lv  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen.     It  contains  six  lar*e 

saggar  presses,  and  14  small  hand- 
en  screw  saggar  presses,  besides  other  prcaiai  for  making  props  and 


Mould-making  .    The  process  of  modelling  .  blocking,  casing,  and  mould- 
making  is  identical  with  that  used  in  i»ur  factories. 

Slip-Hou&.    Almost   every   modern   device   of   American.   German. 

.  niamii.it  ture  for  the  makinc  of  slip  and  clay  is  to  be 

found  in  this  modern  slip-house.    Large  double  blunders  are  used  for 

vated  concrete  platform  is  a  row  of  6  fret 

ng  ball-mills.  These  are  used  for  grinding  the  feldspar,  flint,  rock- 
clay  and  glaze  .  They  have  the  underground  agitators  and  both  types  of 
lawns,  both  rotary  arid  knocking  type.  The  clay  pumps  are  of  the 
modern  German  hydraulic  type,  they  have  also 
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rof  pug-mills.     In  {\\\>  factory  they  make  not  only  table  ware,  but 
high  tension  electrical  insulators.    The  clay  as  it  comes  from  the 
pug-mills  is  in  condition  for  use  for  the  latter  purpose ,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  making  table  ware  this  pugged  clay  is  further  manipulated  by  the 
French  revolving  pug-mill. 

Shop-Work.  The  prepared  clay  and  also  the  slip  for  casting  is  delivered 
in  the  various  shops,  each  workman  taking  what  he  needs.  The  methods 
used  in  the  manufacture  are  identical  with  those  used  in  this  country. 
The  casting  is  done  by  both  men  and  women,  the  pieces  being  completed 
by  the  maker,  and  the  speed  and  efficiency  in  this  department  is  quite 
equal  to  anything  I  have  seen  in  America  or  elsewhere .  There  is  some 
pressing  done,  but  comparatively  little.  These  potters  are  extremely 
efficient  and  clever  in  manipulating  the  clay  on  the  throwing  wheel. 
A  good  deal  of  turning  naturally  follows  the  process  of  throwing.  The 
big  jolly  is  in  use  and  the  hollow -ware  jiggermen  are  skilful ,  but  work  at 
a  speed  about  two-thirds  that  of  American  workmen  in  this  department. 
The  department  in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  inefficiency  is  noted  is 
the  flatware  jiggermen.  This  process  is  comparatively  new  in  Japan 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  great  difficulty  in  producing  plates  which  will 
retain  their  shape  in  firing.  A  good  plate  maker  is  not  able  to  produce 
more  than  400  plates  per  day.  Any  attempt  to  speed  up  beyond  this 
limit  results  disastrously.  In  making  plates  the  modern  spreaders  are 
used  in  the  forming  of  the  batt .  The  making  of  plates  and  dishes  is  one 
which  is  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  and  anxiety  to  the  Japanese 
manufacturers,  and  they  frankly  acknowledge  that  they  have  not  succeed- 
ed in  securing  a  reasonable  output  from  these  departments.  There  is  a 
marked  lack  of  up-to-dateness  in  their  drying  methods.  Their  drying 
rooms  are  not  even  conveniently  placed  to  the  workmen,  and  in  most 
cases  the  workman  does  everything  himself — spreads  his  own  batt, 
makes  his  plate ,  carries  it  to  the  stove  room,  removes  the  dry  plate ,  and 
carries  the  mould  back  to  his  bench. 

Inspection.  Extreme  care  is  taken  in  the  inspection  of  the  clay  ware. 
Any  articles  liable  to  develop  cracks  are  very  carefully  tested  and  if  any 
defect  is  observed,  the  piece  is  thrown  into  the  scrap  heap  and  the  work- 
man must  make  good  the  loss  in  his  own  time,  and  before  he  proceeds  to 
earn  his  next  day's  pay. 

Great  care  is  also  used  in  the  matter  of  weight ,  expecially  in  the  mak  - 
ing  of  goods  going  to  countries  where  the  duty  is  based  upon  weight ,  and 
where  the  item  of  freight  by  weight  is  of  interest.  The  ware  itself  in  the 
clay  state  is  weighed  carefully  and,  if  over  weight,  is  destroyed,  the 
maker  standing  the  loss. 

Biscuit  Firing.  As  stated,  the  clay  ware  is  fired  in  the  upper  chamber 
of  the  kiln,  being  piled  on  fire  clay  batts,  supported  by  heavy  fire-clay 
props.  No  saggars  are  used  in  this  firing. 

Glazing.  This  process  is  accomplished  by  dipping,  as  with  us,  in  a 
thin  glaze.  In  some  special  cases,  however,  the  glaze  is  applied  by 
brush  or  by  an  atomizer. 
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Glv  :->  no  M tiling  or  pinning  china  ware.     Each  ptoee 

standing  on  its  own  bottom,  it  necessarily  ha*  a  raw  surface     The  cup» 
are  placed  upside  down  on  ringt .  the  edge*  of  the  cups  tot  having  had 
•laze  carefully  removed. 

These  kilns  are  very  Mibstaiitully  tmili  and  the  brat  attained  in  the 
gloat  fire  is  equivalent  to  No.  17  cone.  Cone*  used  in  Japan  are  now 
made  Tokyo  Kogyo  Shilkenjo 

The  drawing  of  the  glost  kiln  is  a  remarkable  illustration  (deficiency 
It  is  accomplish*!  %v  ith  ^reat  care  and  rapidity .  one  man  handling  every 

<•  of  ware  coming  if -.in  th«   ;  iln  and  being  responsible  for  it.    The 
unusual  rapid  K  v  .-I  this  man's  movement  was  explained  by  the 
that  h<  is  given  a  bonus  for  every  hour  of  time  saved.    This  is 000  of  the 

instances  m  tt»  factory  of  anything  approaching  piece-work;  every- 
thing else  is  based  on  the  day  wa^ 


Selecting  and  Polishing.    The   warehouse    work    in   connect  ion    with 

pg,  and  differed  in  many  respects  from 

work  of  .f  the  world.    "After  the  ware 

is  remo  a  the  kiln  it   is  taken  into  the  selecting  department 

ry  piece  of  ware  is  carefully  inspected  and  assorted,  and  placed  in 
groups  according  to  quality,  namely;  first  second,  third,  and  fob 
lots.    Each  kind  of  article  is  placed  in  a  separate  box.  convenient  for 
handling  an<:  .;,  measuring  2  ft .  long  by  1}  ft    wide  and  I  ft   deep. 

Such  goods  as  require  further  care  are  sent  to  the  polishing  room. 

The  polishing  room  contained  every  kind  of  electrically  driven 
polishing  machine  I  ever  saw.  some  of  a  perpendicular  type  like  the 
American  power  driven  whirler.  These  were  used  for  the  polishing  of 
the  rims  of  such  articles  as  sugar  basins,  teapots,  etc.  There  wa 
lathe  or  horizontal  type  for  the  pol ish ing  and  buffing  of  the  edges  of  cups. 
and  the  flexiM-  i  as  dentists  use— for  the  polishing  of 

im|KTiertions,,thriv.  tse  dub  tilt  to  reach  There  were  between  00  and  60 
persons  engaged  in  this  polishing  room. 

ware,  after  leaving  the  i*»lixher  's  hands,  is  ready  for  the  store 
room  t"  \\i.-..  1    n  b  <  an  •  ;  in  the  aforesaid  boxes,  each  box  being dis- 

Iv  labelled  with  th«  tl  thereof  and  stacked  for  furtbei 

(jmrements.  The  ware  thus  stacked  requires  no  further  counting  or 
selecting  because  each  box  contains  a  given  amount  of  ware.  The 
ware  is  thus  kept  clean  and  free  from  dust,  and  is  ready  for  immediate 
delivery  either  to  the  packing  shed  or  the  decorating  department 

Decorating.  Such  ware  as  is  intended  for  decoration  is  taken  at  night 
into  the  decorating  shops,  ready  for  the  decorators  in  the  morning.  The 
ware  decorated  on  the  previous  day  is  carried  from  the  shorn  to  the 
decorating  kilns,  the  fresh  Mipj.lv  of  undecorated  ware  taking  its  place. 

at  night  and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
e  decorator. 

Decorating  processes  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  America,  nan 
decalcomania.  printing  and  filling -in.  hand  painting,  ground-laying, 
airbrush  tinting,  gold  paste  work,  gold  stamping,  gilding  and  etching. 
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The  dinner  ware  is  decorated  largely  by  mechanical  processes,  but  the 
decorating  of  ornamental  ware  is  done  almost  always  by  hand.  The 
decorated  ware  is  fired  in  both  the  ordinary  muffle  kiln  and  tin-  timm-1 
kiln ,  some  of  the  kilns  being  arranged  for  the  burning  of  coal  ai 
for  wood.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  those  using  wood  were  U  m-  rhiHlv 
used  because  the  wood  costs  less  than  the  coal . 

After  the  ware  comes  from  the  decorating  kiln ,  it  is  taken  to  a  room 
such  as  I  have  never  seen  in  any  other  factory,  continues  Mr.  Burgess. 
It  is  known  as  the  standard  sample  room.  One  portion  of  this  room  is 
partitioned  off  with  a  wire  screen  which  is  kept  under  lock  and  key  and  is 
shelved  from  one  end  to  the  other.  On  these  shelves  are  the  standard 
decorated  samples.  Before  an  order  is  packed  the  standard  sample  is 
brought  to  the  outer  room  and  every  piece  of  that  special  design  is 
compared  in  detail  with  the  sample.  This  was  something  new  and 
interesting  to  me  and  I  asked  the  reason  why  so  much  care  was  taken. 
The  reply  was  that  original  sales  were  made  from  the  standard  sample 
and  the  purpose  was  to  overcome  the  reputation  made  for  much  of  the 
Japanese  products,  namely,  that  "the  first  shipment  of  Japanese  goods 
may  be  satisfactory,  but  subsequent  shipments  are  far  inferior  to  the 
original.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  organisation  to  give  uniform  and 
complete  satisfaction  to  the  American  buyers." 

Packing.  The  packing  department  is  also  interesting  as  great  care  is 
taken  to  secure  safe  del  ivery .  The  goods  are  first  wrapped  in  paper ,  then 
carried  in  the  boxes  to  another  department  and  placed  in  cardboard 
boxes  wrapped  in  excelsior  and  each  box  tied  and  labelled.  It  is  then 
packed  in  large  packing  cases  and  marked  for  its  destination.  These 
wooden-cases,  as  well  as  the  cardboard  boxes,  are  made  in  the  establish- 
ment. The  making  of  the  wooden  boxes  is  particularly  interesting  on 
account  of  the  great  rapidity  with  which  they  were  put  together.  Ex- 
planation of  this  rapidity  was  the  fact  that  they  were  being  made  by 
piece  work. 

A  general  observation  of  the  method  of  work  and  pay  indicated  that 
speed  and  efficiency  could  be  attained  if  there  was  sufficient  incentive 
by  placing  the  goods  on  a  piece-work  basis.  In  reply  to  the  suggestion , 
I  was  informed  that  it  would  not  pay  the  manufacturers  to  do  this  because 
of  the  slighting  of  the  work  by  the  operatives. 

Wages.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  manufacturers  in  all  lines,  as  far  as  I 
was  able  to  learn  and  observe,  to  make  the  wages  of  the  men  and  women 
in  all  departments  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible,  that  is,  the  skilled 
workman ,  and  this  is  arranged  generally  on  a  day  basis ,  but  it  is  distinctly 
understood  that  each  operative  must  perform  at  least  a  given  minimum 
amount  per  day.  Thus  the  wages  of  the  pressers,  casters,  jiggermen, 
decorators,  etc.,  are  about  uniform.  These  wages  have  materially 
increased,  an  increase  of  60  per  cent,  having  been  granted  during  the 
early  part  of  1919.  The  present  wages  are  for  girls  under  17 ,  30  cents. 
per  day;  women  over  17,  45  cents,  per  day;  while  especially  good 
operatives  are  given  as  high  as  65  cents,  per  day.  Boys  under  17  are 
paid  30  cents,  the  same  as  girls,  and  the  average  workman  receives  60 
cents,  per  day,  while  some  of  the  more  skilled  men  will  earn  as  high  as 
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86  cents,  per  day.    Twelve  liours  constitute  a  day's  work,  and  to*' 
from  6  in  th<  morning  until  6  at  nig) 

PcrttnUqe  of  Cos/  hUmtnt*  \  have  reduced  the  p*fpffrtaft  of 
cost  to  i  -.  that  is.  to  the  bare  factory  cost 

and  compared  the  coats  of  the  last  complete  year.  it..  1918  with  I 
as  follows:— 

1917.          1918. 
Materials  .'"  ••  IM 

H  : 

u.u,  |M 

Overhead  expenses  102 

ng  and  Working  Conditions.      It    must    be  bom*  fid    that 

strikes  are  j  .  law,  and  at  ^aged  in  a  strike  or  con- 

if  liable  to  imprisonii 

There  seems  to  have  been  veiv  1  i  break  this  law 

among  the  Japanese  potters  as  they  are  among  the  best  paid  labour  in 
Japan.  They  receive  more  consideration  f ion  employer! 

general  in  industries  as  a  whole.  An  inquiry  along  tlm  linerevealrdthe 
fact  that  in  th<-  l.,i. .  ~»  ••!  these  concerns  in  Japa  wasdelegat* 

watch  living  conditions  and  to  advise  as  to  necessary  increase  in  wages. 
Thus  the  demands  of  the  w.  tnd  advances  in 

wages  were  made  without  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the  operatives. 

In  the  plant  above  referred  to,  the  management  looks  careful  IN 
after  the  welfare  of  the  operatives.  They  have  comfortable  dormitories 
upon  the  grounds  to  care  for  7m  of  their  working  people.  There  is  a 
large  eating  room  with  long  table  and  benches,  at  which  meals  are  served 
at  moderate  cost .  Formerly  the  cost  was  7 J  cents,  but  on  account  of  the 

••a-r  in  rice  and  food-siuis.  the  rate  now  is  10  cents,  per  day.     In 

another  depait  nunt  was  seen  t  :n  which  about  SO  children 

gathi -ied,  18  of  them  being  infants,  all  under  the  care  of  three 

competent  women  who  care  for.  feed  and  amuse  the  children  while  their 

hers  are  working.  Near  by  is  another  building  equipped  as  a  hospital. 
with  a  first-class  dispensary.  In  connet  •  h  the  establbho 

tli.  i.-    has   recently    been   established    a    null    and    a   store.      I 
mill. -i .  and  other  cereals  are  bought  i«\  the  car-load,  and  ground  or  sold 
in  their  natural  condition,  along  with  other  provision*,  at  cost  sufficient 
to  cover  the  actual  expenses  of  purchase  and  distribution. 

In  one  of  the  decorating  departments  I  noticed  a  large  number  of 
young  boys  and  gir Is.  many  of  them  doing  very  excellent  handwork.  On 
inquiry  1  found  that  this  branch  was  practically  a  training  school  lor  the 
establish  -ts  were  employed,  and  had  their  time  ent 

occupied  in  training  and  teaching  these  children  the  theory  and  po- 
of the  decorating  art. 

Sanitary  War*.  Although  Japanese  sanitary  ware  has  not  yet  entered 
as  a  competing  factor  into  the  trade  of  th>  Mates,  yet  great  pro- 

gress is  being  made  in  the  development  of  the  industry.  Great  quan- 
tities of  ware  suitable  only  for  Oriental  use  is  made  in*  all  the  different 
pottery  sections.  I  was  interested  in  noticing,  in  the  district  of  Seto.  a 
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sample  of  an  English  closet,  which  pattern  is  largely  used  in  modern 
hotels  and  residences.  I  also  noticed  an  exact  reproduction  of  this 
closet  in  the  clay  and  in  finished  ware  on  the  floors  of  the  factory  I 
learned  that  the  men  were  paid  60  cents,  a  day  for  making  this  article, 
and  produced  four  finished  closets  per  day,  good  from  kiln.  I  also 
noticed  square  lavatory  basins  costing  the  same  as  the  closets .  One  man 
could  produce  four  per  day,  the  wages  being  60  cents.  These  goods  are 
glazed  in  the  clay  and  fired  in  muffle  kilns  placed  on  clay  batts,  held  up 
by  heavy  clay  props.  One  of  the  largest  sanitary  establishment 
located  in  another  and  very  inaccessible  district .  This  is  a  progressive 
and  up-to-date  concern,  and  has  under  construction  a  Dressier  tunnel 
kiln .  This  has  been  a  long  time  in  the  process  of  construction  and  is  not 
yet  completed.  The  product  of  this  concern  goes  largely  to  India, 
China  and  Australia.  None  of  it  as  yet  has  come  to  this  country. 

Electrical  Insulators.  In  many  of  the  districts  insulators  of  various 
types  are  made,  but  the  art  is  not  nearly  so  developed  as  in  this  country, 
and  some  of  the  methods  are  extremely  primitive,  and  it  seems  a  wonder 
how  the  goods  can  be  sold  at  such  cost  to  manufacture.  Much  of  i In- 
high-tension  work  is  very  well  made,  being  thrown  and  turned  on  the 
same  wheel .  I  watched  many  of  these  being  made ,  and  they  could  throw 
two  per  minute  and  turn  two  per  minute .  These  men  are  on  a  piece-work 
basis,  and  earn  as  much  as  $1  per  day  .work ing  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
hours. 

Selling  Prices.  The  difficulty  in  establishing  anything  like  a  uniform 
selling  price  of  staple  articles  of  Japanese  manufacture  is  an  extremely 
difficult  thing  to  accomplish.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  each  order  is  a  separate  proposition.  If  a  buyer  goes  to  a 
certain  district,  and  that  district  is  "long"  on  stock,  he  can  make  a  very 
close  deal.  If,  however,  the  manufacturers  have  little  stock  and  have 
to  manufacture  to  fill  the  order,  the  price  will  go  up.  There  were  small 
size  teas,  very  crudely  decorated,  that  were  selling  at  24  cents,  per 
dozen,  whereas  the  ordinary  blue  and  white  cup  and  saucer,  with  which 
you  are  all  familiar ,  was  selling  at  66  cents .  per  dozen ,  and  seconds  of  the 
same  kind  at  47  cents,  per  dozen.  Common  red -print  ware,  formerly 
sold  as  low  as  18  cents,  per  dozen,  is  now  selling  for  52  cents  per  dozen. 
The  better  grade  of  this  cheap  ware,  white  and  gold,  is  selling  at  60 
cents,  per  dozen.  These  prices  are  f.o.b.  point  of  shipment. 

Methods  of  Doing  Business.  There  are  various  methods  used  in 
disposing  of  the  pottery  products.  Some  buyers  from  this  country  will 
go  directly  to  these  small  concerns  and  make  contracts  for  their  entire 
output  for  a  season,  thus  assuring  them  of  constant  work  and  assuring 
the  buyer  of  the  lowest  price.  Most  of  the  large  manufacturers  making 
the  better  grade  of  ware  have  connection  with  possibly  half  a  dozen  of 
these  concerns,  and  act  as  their  distributing  agents,  purchasing  the  goods 
directly  from  them  and  assuming  all  risk. 

September,  1920. 
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COMPULSORY  INSPECTION  OF  EXPORTS. 

FttracUd  by  fxrmnsio*  from  tkc  "Time**  T?*dt  Suptlimml. 
10M  April.  1021  (J*p**t*t  Section)  . 

MOST  people  have  beard  of  the  clan  system  which  figured  to  prom- 
inently  in  the  social  f..  feudal  Japan  and  persist*  to 

some  ex  ten  >  this  day;  not  many  know  that  in  the 

fourth  century  there  were  numerous  organisations  in  Japan  cloaely  akin 
•ary  guilds  of  the  later  Roman  Empire.  Seamen,  woodmen, 
carters,  potters,  swordsmiths,  saddlers,  scribes,  farmers.  fUabrrs  than 
were  some  of  those  who  formed  corporate  associations  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  their  own  particular  interests.  These  guilds  or  h« 
corporations  are  even  mentioned  in  what  may  be  termed  the  prehistoric 
period  of  Japan,  before  the  Christian  era,  and  it  is  certain  there  were 
such  >rganisations  in  Japan  contemporary  with  the  Roman 

sion  of  Britain.     In  th  centu:  vstem  of 

numbering  and  registering  ships  was  in  operation,  \\ith  a  chief  of  the 
shipping  bureau  and  a  registrar  of  shipping. 

To-day,  the  interests  of  employers  and  workers  in  industry,  mer- 
chants. bankers,  shipowners,  and  all  other  sections  of  the  business 
community  arc  j.i..t,,  t«-.l  l»v  some  sort  of  organisation.  The  actual 
degree  of  protection  afforded  is  not  easy  to  det«  !»ut  ibr 

remains  that  these  organisations  exist  in  Japan  as  in  other  countries. 

!C  are.  for  example,  somt  hambers  of  commerce.    The  chief 

of  these—  Tokio.  Osaka  -to.  and  Nagasaki- 

are  large  and  repres*  txxiies.  and  among  their  members  are  the 

most  pr  i  apart  's  business  men.    For  some  reason,  hawr 

chambers  of  comfl  Japan  do  not  !»e  prestige  of  kindred 

bodies  in  Gi  and  many  of  them  discharge  their  duties  in  a 

>ry  sort  \sith<.ut  :t  interest  and  enthusiasm  in 

their  work  whuh  is  t^x-ntial  to  the  real  success  of  such  organisations. 


Manufacturers'  Guilds. 

Apart  from  the  chambers  of  commerce  are  the  various  manufacturers' 
guilds  and  associations—  most  of  them  very  strong  numerically  and 
financially,  and  exercising  much  more  practical  influence  than  the  pi. 
commercial  organisations.    Such  associations  as  those  of  the  tr 
manufacturers,   cot  ton  -spinners,   flour   millers,  paper  manufacturers, 
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straw-braid  and  matting  makers,  etc.,  represent  huge  investments  in 
industrial  undertakings,  and  whatever  decisions  these  bodies  reach  in 
regard  to  trade  policy  are  usually  carried  into  effect.  Guilds  and 
associations  of  this  character  are  much  more  influential  than  the  chain 
bers  of  commerce,  although  the  manufa<  turns  may  be  also  represented 
on  the  latter.  Petitions  for  or  against  Govrimn.m  .icti..n  in  connexion 
with  their  particular  industry  are  frequently  presented  by  the  guilds, 
and  their  opinions  carry  considerable  weight  with  the  Authorities  ad- 
dressed, though  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  Government  invariably 
approves  the  suggestions  made.  Dealers  and  brokers  specializing  in 
some  particular  commodity  are  also  closely  organized,  and  frequently 
make  use  of  their  strength  to  "bull"  or  "bear"  the  market  according  to 
their  inclination  at  the  moment.  Even  among  retailers  there  are 
associations  for  trade  protection,  so  that  from  the  board  of  directors 
controlling  some  huge  industrial  plant  down  to  the  shopkeeper  who 
retails  the  manufactures  of  that  concern  there  are  organisations  of  some 
kind  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  those  financially  concerned  in 
the  handling  of  the  goods  between  the  factory  and  the  consumer. 

There  are  over  a  thousand  guilds  in  Japan  connected  with  the 
handling  of  staple  commodities;  of  these  the  principal  are  concerned 
with  raw  silk,  rice,  fertilizer,  paper,  porcelain,  timber,  matting,  and 
braid.  Recognised  exchanges  are  also  established  in  connexion  with 
business  in  raw  cotton,  cotton  yarn,  silk,  rice,  and  metals. 

In  Yokohama  and  Kobe  there  are  business  associations  of  which 
both  Japanese  and  foreigners  are  members;  silk  and  raw  cotton  are 
among  the  associations  of  this  character.  In  the  two  ports  mentioned 
there  are  also  local  boards  of  trade  which  serve  in  a  way  as  chambers  of 
commerce  for  the  foreign  merchants  doing  business  in  these  places. 
These  boards  represent  all  the  various  interests  in  which  foreign  firms 
established  in  Japan  are  concerned — import,  export,  shipping,  and 
insurance.  The  British  Association  of  Japan,  with  branches  in  Yoko- 
hama and  Kobe,  also  assists  in  watching  the  interests  of  British  business 
in  Japan. 

Labour  Organisations. 

Of  much  more  modern  growth,  but  certainly  of  nolessimportamce, 
are  the  labour  organisations  in  Japan.  Trade-unionism  has  been  for 
many  years  suspect  in  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese  authorities  charged  with 
maintaining  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Empire.  A  strike  is  an 
offence  against  the  law,  and,  formerly,  was  very  promptly  dealt  with  as 
such.  Since  1914  industrial  conditions  have  changed  very  much  in 
Japan,  and  with  that  change  has  come  about  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
official  attitude  towards  labour  organisation  and  labour  disputes.  It  is 
realized  that  the  workers  in  Japan  intend  to  organise,  and  that  to  resist 
this  determination  would  merely  mean  much  unpleasantness  that 
would  be  better  avoided.  The  Government  itself  started  a  scheme  a 
couple  of  years  ago  with  the  object  of  bringing  about  harmony  between 
employers  and  employed,  but,  although  a  number  of  the  most  prominent 
employers  of  labour  and  influential  public  men  were  appointed  on  the 


committee  of  Urn  organisation,  it  Jailed  to  accomplish  anythiflf  in  the 

Aft  a  matter  of  fact,  thi*  plan  ot 

regarded  by  the  worken  with  pre*  tame  doubt  and  st»j 

the  Government  had  been  wort  to  harbour  in  regard  to  the  eflorts  of  the 
worken  to  accomplish  something  in  the  way  of  close  organisation  foe 
protccti.  :  interests. 


The  latest  official  idea  in  Japan  is  a  Labour  Bureau,  but  whether 

this  indicates  any  considerable  departure  from  the  policy  which  led 

t»  establishment  of  ti  ted  -harmonizing"  scheme  yet  remains 

*  seen.    Meanwhile  the  workers  themselves  are  steadily  making 

progress  with  ti  plans  for  organisation.    There  is  no  Labour 

e  is  a  rapidly  growing  body  of 

•our.  and  the  evolution  of  a  political  party  representing  tt>r 
.  amhttions  of  that  N«l\   IH  mrrely  a  question  of  time  and 
opp*  I  here  have  been  several  ugly  outhmMs  of  temper  result - 

inn  in    .:  and  "ca'canny"  demonstrations,  with 

"sabotage,  hut  meanwhile  there  is  a  quirt  movement  torn  art 
unionism  among  the  workers,  and  an  agitation  for  adult  suffrage, 
took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  grave  rice-riots  of  August.  1918. 
and  there  are  now  quite  a  number  of  women-workers  who  are  members  of 
sonv  :st  movement.  a»  from  the 

ilso  gaining  some  support   in  *pite  of  the 
disapprobation  of  tin-  authorities. 

No  Union  Among  Unions. 

Magazines  and  newspapers  dealing  wholly  or  mainly  with  labour 
and  social  problems  are  cir<  lie  country,  and  the 

success  attending  the  efforts  ;>nestion  at  the  1 

Labour  Conferences  at  \Vashingt-  ice  of  labour 

has  had  a  wonderfully  stimulating  effect  upon  the  movement  genet. 
There  is  '  ipun  like  the  mat  labour  organisations  of  Briuin 

and  the  In  huh  the  workers  of  a  single  industry  are 

combined,  tin-   tend-  -wards  the  formation  of  a   Urge 

immhcr  of  small  unions  rather  than  a  small  numU-i  of  large organii 
It   may  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  advantages  of  union 
s  will  ultimately  be  realized. 

There  is  a  Factory   '  .ears'  standing,  although 

is  only  put  into  operation  five  years  ago.     Important  amendments 

of  this  law  have  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  readied  at 

,-ton  Conference,  especially   in  regard  to  night  work  and 

:ices  are  made  elsewhere. 

1 1  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  any  reliable  estimate  of  the  number  of 
organized  workers  in  Japan;  almost  all  havr  some  kind  of  organization 
though  often  in  a  very  elementary  form.    The  pnriktsha-WiUeffS  have 
ikMiild;  tin-  coolies  working  in  the  docks  and  on  lighters  have 
ompositors  and  the  carpenters  havr  their  guilds  and  associa- 
tions, but  these  are  purely  local  bodies,  and  have  no  national  status. 
The  organisations  which  have  the  widest  influence  are  more  in  the  nature 
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of  friendly  societies  than  trade  unions,  due  to  the  fact  that  until  recently 
the  law  has  frowned  upon — where  it  has  not  actually  prohibited— 
associations  of  workers  aiming  at  the  improvement  of  the  condit 
under  which  they  labour. 

Individual  Negotiations. 

Individual  employers  negotiate  with  individual  guilds,  and  if  tin- 
result  is  unsatisfactory  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  general  strike  can 
develop;  the  quarrel  is  purely  local.  It  frequently  happens,  howe 
that  demands  are  made  in  one  locality  which  lead  to  another  dispute 
elsewhere  in  the  same  industry,  and  thus  extend  the  area  of  disturbance, 
without  combined  action  between  the  two  groups  of  strikers.  Absence 
of  organisation—and  particularly  absence  of  funds — made  it  impossible 
for  a  general  stoppage  of  work  to  take  place  in  any  industry ,  with  the 
result  that  labour  disputes  in  Japan  are  confined  to  a  series  of  local 
stoppages  and  disturbances.  The  number  of  these  strikes  during  the 
last  three  or  fours  years  is  considerable,  and  would  have  been  much 
larger  but  for  the  fact  that  many  employers  showed  a  willingnc- 
meet  the  men  half-way  and  so  avoid  threatened  trouble. 

The  Japanese  Government  maintains  a  Commercial  Museum  in 
Tokyo,  which,  in  addition  to  showing  exhibits  of  domestic  and  foreign 
goods,  invites  inquiries  on  commercial  matters  and  acts  as  intermediary 
between  Japanese  and  foreign  merchants  desiring  to  get  into  communi- 
cation with  one  another.  Reports  are  furnished  as  to  the  standing  of 
Japanese  firms,  and  correspondence  undertaken  in  reply  to  any  inquiries 
from  abroad  on  commercial  affairs.  The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  enjoys 
a  special  privilege  from  the  Government  whereby  foreign  bills  of  ex- 
change are  re-discounted  by  the  Bank  of  Japan.  Large  sums  of  money 
are  also  paid  by  the  Government  as  subsidies  for  oversea  steamship 
services,  while  a  graduated  scheme  of  bounties  is  paid  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  shipbuilding. 

Compulsory  Inspection  of  Exports. 

There  is  an  elaborate  system  in  operation  in  Japan  whereby  certain 
lines  of  goods  must  be  submitted  to  an  inspector  before  being  exported. 
Unless  these  goods  bear  the  seal  or  brand  which  shows  that  they  have 
been  so  submitted  for  approval,  and  have  been  passed  as  being  up  to  the 
recognized  standard  of  quality,  they  cannot  leave  the  country  for  a 
foreign  market.  This,  at  least,  is  the  theory,  but  cases  have  been 
known  of  goods  plainly  marked  as  rejected  being  shipped  abroad.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  happens  that  goods  passed  by  the  official 
inspector  are  rejected  by  the  exporter  to  whom  they  are  subsequently 
delivered  for  shipment.  In  other  words,  the  inspection  system  is  not 
yet  entirely  satisfactory  in  practice,  although  the  motive  inspiring  it  is 
excellent.  The  principal  lines  of  goods  which  have  to  pass  inspection 
before  they  can  be  exported  are  "habutae,"  chip  braid,  straw  braid, 
hemp  braid,  soap,  matches,  glass  and  enamel  ware,  canned  goods, 
matting,  hosiery,  cotton  textiles,  celluloid  goods,  brushes,  and  pencils. 


The   inspector!  set  under  instruction*  from  the  manufactyrelrs 
guilds  concerned  wit)  v.  and  usually  perform  their  duties  at 

factories  \%hrrr  the  goods  are  made.  In  other  cases  the  foods  are 
taken  to  some  central  place  such  as  the  premises  of  the  particular 
guild  concerned~and  there  examined.  The  inspection  by  the  guild 


facturrr  is  a  men 

out  under  regulations  issued  artrorrt  of  Agriculture  and 

Commerce.    Generally  speaking,  however,  the  standard  set  is  not  vary 

high .  and  the  mere  fact  that  goods  bear  1 1  •  Approval  placed  upon 

th- official  inspector  b  no  more  tlian  presumptive  evidence  that 

ip  to  a  <  umUr.l  of  quality,    the  words  " passed 

•  ct  ion"  do  n<  ie  goods  so  marked  are  of 

highest  quality  .  th-  •  •  the  goods  are  not  of  too 

inferior  a  quality  f-.r  export. 

Origin  of  Complaints. 

v  ing  passed  the  or:  exporter  himself  examines 

.p  to  his  standard.     !!•  •  mnot 

obtain  regular  supplies  of  goods  which  have  not  passed  inspection,  but 
he  need  not  accept  those  which  have  gone  through  official  examination. 
and  in  many  cases  he  does  not  accept  them.  The  system  of  compulsory 
inspect  ion  has  developed  as  a  result  of  complaints  from  abroad  regarding 
tli-  of  Japanese  goods.  These  complaints,  to  some 

extent,  arosr  from  it  .it  a  miml*-i  ..j  small  manufacturers  were 

each  given  a  share  of  a  large  order  for  export,  and  with  thnr  varying 
ideas  of  what  was  up  to  sample-  and  what  was  not  the  result  was  not 


alto-,  thrt     B  Hi-!  :•  t    n         H  i.i    Iho  •      .'-:.          :'•  H    ,  M  •!         '••        ••     •    ' 

goods  for  export  exercised  proper  can  th<  tiouble  would  have  stopped 

here,  but .  unfortmuit  Iv  for  J.IJM  n.  goods  obviously  below 

the  oversea  t  t  uulard  were  sent  .<•  count  r  v .  The  system  of 

official  inspection  is  designed  to  prevent  repetitions  of  these  unfortunate 

>  a  matter  of  fact  exporters  in  Japan  of  good  repute 

'-.«•  all  the  precautions  necessary  to  see  that  the  goods  they 

send  out  of  the  country  are  up  to  the  standard  of  quahtv  uhu  h  the  buyer 

abroad  requires. 
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Facts  by  the  Wayside. 


CERAMIC  LORE. 

By  Gonnosk6  Komai,  Author  of  "Dreams  from  China  and  Japan." 

Extracted  by  permission  from  the  'Times"  Trade  Supplement, 
April  IQth,  1921   (Japanese  Section). 

"\ Y/ONDERFUL !"  exclaimed  my  Western  friend  in  deep  admiration, 

\V         after  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  as  I  showed  him  one  of  the 

Seiji  censers  or  incense  burners  of  the  Tenryuhji  Temple  in 

Saga,  Kyoto,  so  famed  all  over  the  country.     The  famous  censer  stood 

on  the  Tokonoma,  the  elevated  seat  of  honour  in  the  main  reception 

room,  which  faced  a  magnificent  garden,  dotted  artistically  here  and 

there  with  a  great  variety  of  dwarf  trees,  ercircling  a  mirror-like  pond 

where  a  dozen  large  carp ,  shimmering  in  gold  and  silver ,  red  and  dappled , 

were  calmly  swimming  in  sweet  contentment. 

"Soft,  pale  sea-green  colour  almost  unparalleled  in  any  of  the 
ceramic  creations  of  the  West.  How  exquisite  this  celadon  porcelain  !  " 

The  soothing  silence  was  broken  at  last  by  my  friend  as  he  noticed 
one  of  the  novices  carrying  in  a  brilliant  set  of  the  Kutani  tea  ware. 
Placing  tea -cups,  one  each  in  front  of  us,  and  bowing  respectfully,  the 
novice  said: — "How  enjoyable  it  is  to  have  such  a  bright  day  as  this' 
We  hope  you  will  make  yourselves  at  home  and  stay  as  long  as  you 
please." 

Kutani 's  Charm. 

"Arigato,"  I  said  with  a  deep  bow,  as  I  tendered  my  thanks.  My 
friend  was  gazing  intently  at  the  Kutani  ware,  with  its  white  back- 
ground lavishly  decorated  in  the  gold  and  red  peculiar  to  the  Kutani 
products,  so  highly  valued  all  the  world  over,  appealing  as  they  do  to 
the  Japanese  and  foreigners  alike.  Indeed,  the  contrast  between  the 
two  kinds  of  ware  proved  so  interesting  to  him  that  he  wished  to  see 
other  varieties  of  Japanese  pottery — and  modern  specimens,  if  possible, 
so  that  he  might  purchase  some. 

As  it  was  near  "tiffin"  time  and  we  were  on  the  loveliest  spot  of  all 
Japan  in  the  spring  time — the  vicinity  of  the  Arasiyama  Hill ,  luxuriant 
with  the  lovely  blossoms  of  the  world -famed  cherry  trees  and  picturesquely 
surrounded  with  innumerable  young  maples  and  gnarled  old  pines — I 


suggested  that  we  should  go  to  one  of  the  tea  houses  overlooking  the 
Hodzu  Rapids,  on  the  further  bank  of  the  Arasiyama.  only  ten  minutes- 
walk  from  the  temple.  The  view  from  the  Togekkyo  Bridge,  over 
which  we  crossed  to  the  other  bank  of  the  Arasiyama,  recalled  at  one* 
<•  laborate  and  lovely  decoration  of  a  fine  piece  of  Kuuni  ware  You 
could  see  the  fallen  petals  of  cherry  blooms  floating  like  butterflies 
through  the  scented  air.  Hrneath  us  were  rafts  twinging  down  the 
rapid  waters  of  the  blue  Katsura.  while  around  us  brightly  clad  village 
girl*  with  laughing  eyes  from  Yase  and  Oh-hara  poised  upon  their  heads 
Tight  loads  of  the  daintiest  flowers. 

t  course,**  I  said  t  tend  as  we  walked  leisurely  to  the  tea- 

house, -you  must  remember  th.it  the  making  of  porcelain  and  pottery 
is  one  of  the  most  ancien*  Japanese  Arts.    Apai  tie  crude 

form  of  pottery  such  as  we  find  in  the  earliest  Japanese  "™Tt«rnff 
figures  of  baked  clay,  religious  implements  used  for  burning  incense  as 
well  as  for  libations— the  ceramic  art  of  our  country  ear  d  a  very 

high  degree  of  perfection,  largely  owing  to  the  influence  of  Chinese  and 
Korean  teachers  and  the  <  i 

1  attcr  especially  encouraged  in  their  own  domains  the  craft  and  art 
of  the  various  potters  to  meet  the  demands  and  requirements  of  the 
peoj  (leaking,  the  happy  potters  during  this  period  of 

patronage  by  the  great  feudal  lords  were  not  worried  by  the  perpetual 
anxiety  of  how  to  earn  their  livelihood  for  the  morrow;  their  concern 
was  to  create  and  produce  special  ware  which  would  give  pleasui 
their  benevolent  daimyos,  who  provided  them  with  all  they  needed  for 
the  upkeep  of  their  families.  Hence  they  could  produce  pottery  of 
superb  excellence,  frequently  surpassing  the  products  of  the  continental 
1 1 1  a  >  t  <  •  i x 

In  the  Tea -House. 

i,  here  we  are."  I  said  as  we  reached  the  entrance.  As  no 
shoes  or  wooden  clogs  are  allowed  in  our  Japanese  rooms,  we  had  to 
leave  these  at  the  entrant.  iain  room  of  the  tea-house,  and  sitting 

comfortably  on  the  silk  cushions,  we  ordered  a  characteristic  Japanese 
luncheon.    The  Hodzu  Rapids  beneath  us  racing  cheerfully  downwards 
and  the  distant  notes  of  warbling  birds  enhanced  the  charm  of  the  be. 
ful  scene  with  their  sweet  melodies. 

"This  is  like  a  dream !"  sighed  my  Western  friend  in  evident  delight. 

Presently  the  "ceremonial  tea"  -the  best  green  tea.  powdered  and 
served  on  special  occasions — was  placed  before  us  in  a  crude,  undecorated 
bowl.  The  colour  of  the  tea  was  not  at  all  like  the  ordinary  Japanese 
tea,  which  has  a  golden  tint .  somewhat  like  amber. 

-What  is  it?"  queried  my  friend  in  surprise.  -How  quaint  and 
funny  this  plain  potter)'  is!" 

"My  dear  sir."  -ai-l  I  it  is  ground  or  powdered  tea,  and  the  bowl 
i-  purposely  chosen  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
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tea  ceremonial,  under  the  worthy  patronage  of  our  old  Shogun, 
masa,  in  the  early  16th  century,  acquired  a  great  vogue  in 
our  country,  and  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  most  delicate  phase 
of  Japanese  culture.  Fortunately  for  the  general  public,  the  elaboi 
rules  of  the  ceremony  ordered  the"  use  of  very  common  and  plain  pottery . 
ThiN  Japanese  love  of  unpretentious  simplicity  is  mainly  attributed  to 

cachings  of  the  Zen  Sect,  towhirh  th.  •'IVmyuhj  i  Temple  we  have- 
visited  belongs,  and  to  the  discipline  of  the  Chanoyu  or  Tea  Ceremony. 
Nevertheless,  these  ancient  tea  caddies,  bowls,  kettles,  water  pots, 
and  flower  vases  belonging  to  the  tea  ceremonial  were  highly  prized  in 
time  of  yore,  and  still  command  extremely  high  prices  even  at  the  present 
day." 

"What  is  that  article  on  the  Tokonoma,  a  sort  of  china,  decorated 
with  brocade-like  embroidery?"  asked  my  friend,  pointing  to  a  very 
beautiful  modern  Satsuma-Yaki  vase,  the  few  blossoms  in  which  were 
the  only  ornament  in  the  spotlessly  clean  eight -matted  room. 

"Oh  yes,  that  is  a  kind  of  craquele*  faience  baked  in  Satsuma  Prov- 
ince. Although  the  Chinese  potters  used  to  express  contempt  for 
this  faience  the  Japanese  ceramists  reached  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
in  this  particular  art.  Indeed,  the  best  specimens  of  Satsuma  ware, 
new  and  old,  together  with  the  choicest  samples  from  Kyoto,  enjoy 
indisputable  pre-eminence  in  the  realm  of  world -faience. 

"I  am  glad  you  did  not  fail  to  notice  one  of  the  best  types  of  china 
ware  in  our  country.  I  might  just  as  well  mention  that,  as  in  other 
branches  of  Japanese  art,  the  difficulty  of  our  potters  is  to  find  suitable 
clients,  now  that  the  old  feudal  lords  have  lost  much  of  their  wealth 
and  influence.  At  present  we  have  nothing  to  replace  those  appreciative 
customers  who  so  abundantly  rewarded  the  patient  perseverance  and 
subtle  application  of  genius  essential  to  the  creation  of  masterpieces. 
With  the  exception  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  are  some 
of  the  greatest  patrons  of  Japanese  porcelains,  and  whose  good  taste  has 
encouraged  immense  improvements  within  the  past  half-dozen  years,  the 
greatest  demand  from  other  foreign  countries  is  for  cheap  productions 
with  extravagantly  gaudy  decoration.  The  result  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  articles  which  we  Japanese  would  never  dream  of  placing  in  our 
own  homes  find  their  way  abroad  to  misrepresent  our  taste.  It  is  but 
natural  that  the  foreign  demand  for  inartistic  exports  has  re-acted  dis- 
advantageously  upon  the  Japanese  art  of  pottery.  But  the  Government 
and  people  are  both  now  exerting  themselves  to  prevent  this  tasteless 
admixture  of  foreign  and  native  elements  in  form  and  decoration.  Mind 
you.  some  of  the  modern  productions  made  for  those  who  are  prepared  to 
pay  the  necessary  price  are  exquisitely  magnificent  and  deserve  com- 
parison with  the  choicest  examples  of  ancient  pottery." 

Quietly  opening  the  sliding  screen,  a  pretty  little  maid,  who  looked 
as  if  she  had  walked  out  of  a  Utamaro  wood-cut,  entered  carrying  two 
square,  black  lacquered  trays  with  little  "sake"  cups.  A  second  maid 
ther  appeared  with  a  "sake""  bottle  and  two  bowls  of  soup.  While 
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enjoying  the  delicious  soup  and  the  sakl  poured  out  for  us  by  the  lovely 

maid  the  whole  procession  of  dainty  little  plate*  and  dishes  appeared 

•.ere  were  beautiful  dishes  arrayed  in  magnificent 

style,  plates  charming  and  varied,  the  plain   Burn,  the  beautifully 

of  diverse  colours  and  crowded  designs,  the  Arita  ware 

in  its  unrivalled  blues,  the  Kaku  with  it-  in<m<x  hrome.  characteristic  of 

some  of  the-  forcelain,  covered  with  minute  cracks-—  a  •pecial 

nulcr  of  one  of  Japan's  ablest  warrior  -statesmen  ,  the  mat  Taiko 

ho  patrom/r.l  it   m  the  16th  century.    This  Napoleon  of 

Japan  desired  bis  count:  ,j..t  m  the  arts  and 

promoted  the  establishment  of  pottery  works  around  Kyoto,  the  an< 

capital  of  Japan.    We  tackled  the  excellent  soups—  turtle  and  soya 

bean  soup—  as  well  as  a  series  of  dainty  dishes  composed  of  young  sal- 

mon, trout  .  <  arj).  l.ieara.  boned  -wl.  ai  »usly  prepared  in  different 

stylt^,  \sith  pl<  m  \  of  vegetables  t  getting  the  inevitable  young 

bamboo  shoots,  peculiar  to  the  Saga  district  . 

My  friend.  I  noticed,  had  been  keenly  admiring  the  excellent  quality 

of  our  modern  pottery,  and  cur  iou  h  ing  my  easy  manipulation  of 

a  II-  import  ant    chop-  .  serve  as  our  knives  and  forks. 

iggita*  with  the  fragii  he  appeared  to  be 

still  more  obsorbed  in  -1  the  hrilliant  success  of  toe  Japanese 

potter  in  producing  blue,  glaze  -paint  ing  with 

enamels,  mirror  -lucent  decoration,  diverse  sub-glaze 

tares,  as  revealed  in  red,  green,  gold,  and  iron  -black. 

ughts  were  revealed  as  he  asked:—  "Are  these  the  common 
modern  Japanese  pottery  productions  \vhuh  anybody  in  your  country 
can  afford  to  «ne?  If  -<>.  ««-it.i  in  1\  the  Japanese  porce- 

lain ,  even  the  table-ware  of  the  jx>  i  itely  superior  and  undeniably 

more  artistic  than  that  of  the  higher  classes  in  Europe  and  Aroer 
How  many  works  are  tin  n-  in  Japan  for  the  production  of  this  modern 
pott. 

The  Modern  Craftsman. 

Although  with  the  abolition  of  the  feudalism  in  our  country.**  I 
answered,  "the  ceramic  art  suffered  a  temporary  relapse  and  the  number 
of  famous  di  igaged  in  the  craft  diminished  considerably,  there 

are  at  present  some  dozen  and  a  half  places  distinguished  for  the  produc- 
of  modem  pottery.  The  most  celebrated  are  Tokyo.  Kyoto,  linen, 
Set.»,  MI:.  K  ;a,  and  Satsaini  ih-  modern  lapeaw  pottm  h->-.*- 
ever,  do  not  seek  to  make  a  name  for  themselves  by  reproducing  ancient 
masterpieces  ;  none  the  less,  they  certainly  produce  work  as  remarkable 
for  beauty  and  refinement  as  that  of  the  past  .  Ever  since  the  contact 
of  East  and  West  the  Japanese  ceramists  have  had  to  turn  out  a  much 
greater  variety  of  forms  than  before,  and  at  the  same  time  adapt  their 
craftsmanship  to  the  requirements  of  new  markets  at  home  and  abroad. 

thermore.  you  must  bear  in  mind,  my  dear  friend,  that  as  in 
the  past,  when  Japan  successfully  assimilated  the  Chinese  and  Korean 
arts,  so  to-day  the  modem  Japanese  pottery  has  had  to  adapt  itself  to 
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the  modified  environment  and  the  conditions  created  by  the  introdiu 
of  Western  civilization  some  66  years  ago.     Our  country  can  no  longer 
afford  to  send  out  to  the  world  exclusively  the  toy-like  potteries  ol 
Japan,  specially  manufactured  for  home  consumption,  however* 
in  form  and  superb  in  quality.     As  in  other  walks  of  life,  in  the  adapt- 
ation of  modern  civilization  from  the  West  the  Japanese  GoviTimimt 
under  the  Meiji  Era,  employed  a  certain  number  of  Western  experts 
with  a  view  to  introducing  new  methods  and  the  use  of  Western  pign 
in  decoration.     Various  native  kilns,  more  particularly  those  of  O\\ 
Mino,  and  Kyoto,  underwent  lamentable  changes  in  consequence  of  th< 
new  measures  adopted  by  the  Government.     Although  these  proved  far 
more  profitable  financially  in  their  direct  appeal  to  the  artistically 
uneducated  taste  of  Europe  and  America,  some  of  the  native  1 
suffered  grievously,  and  the  result  was  a  sad  decline  in  the  ancient  and 
unique  art  of  Japanese  pottery. 

Seto-mono. 

"Seto-mono,"  the  general  name  given  to  Japanese  potteries  as  a 
whole,  which  means  things  made  at  Seto  or  "Seto-goods"  is  applicable 
to  the  articles  manufactured  in  Seto  in  Owari  Province,  which 
commonly  of  cheap  quality.  But  Nagoya,  the  Japanese  Manchester, 
second  to  Osaka,  in  tlie  same  Province  of  Owari,  is  of  late  turning  out 
considerable  quantities  of  good-quality  hard  porcelain  for  export  pur- 
poses. Gifu,  a  neighbouring  pottery  town,  is  following  suit,  although 
it  is  more  noted  for  gay  and  fanciful  products  in  poor  taste  designed  to 
please  foreign  markets.  In  this  connexion  1  must  not  forget  to  mention 
a  very  strange  incident  which  occurred  to  me  on  a  visit  to  Europe.  Just 
as  an  extraordinary  kind  of  kimono  with  gay  and  bright  embroideries 
specially  designed  for  the  very  ignorant  and  artistically  uneducated 
classes  among  the  Western  peoples  was  quite  the  fashion  amongst  high 
society  there,  so  extraordinary  porcelains  and  earthenwares  with  fright- 
fully giddy  decoration,  uncommon  figures  supposed  to  be  Japanese 
butterfly  ladies,  pass  as  genuine  specimens  of  the  artistic  pottery  of 
Japan.  The  writer  was  once  asked  his  opinion  of  a  certain  kind  of 
so-called  Japanese  porcelain.  The  only  possible  answer  was  that  it 
must  have  been  made  either  in  Birmingham  or  in  Germany— a  frank 
answer  which  greatly  offended  my  simple-minded  inquirer. 

"In  addition  to  the  hitherto  exported  articles  such  as  tablewares, 
kitchen  utensils,  fancy  goods,  toys,  etc.,  Japan  is  now  busily  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  insulators,  medical,  sanitary,  scientific  appliances 
and  other  apparatus.  Large  numbers  of  these  articles  find  their  way  to 
the  United  States,  Australasia,  South  Africa,  etc." 


My  dear  Western  friend, — Herewith,  as  promised,  I  enclose  the  dry 
statistics  of  the  exports  of  Japanese  potteries  from  1910  to  1919,  hoping 
that  you  did  not  find  my  account  of  the  modern  pottery  industry  of  Japan 
too  tedious. 
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no 


Meanwhile.  I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  kind 
ittened  to  my  dull  dMcotirae  on  the  eubject  the  other  d 
wish  that  yoa  had  heen  fortunate  enough  to  have  that  ce»eai 
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group  at  Kyoto,  duly 
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Youn  very  devotedly. 
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